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By F. C. 


We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


August is practically over, and the holiday month of 
the year has been the month of greatest rain. This 
means that the holidays have been spoiled; for we 
cannot believe that anybody enjoys November gloom 
and almost November cold, even with fires, in 
the heart of August. When there is little light 
and the flowers are drenched and reduced almost 
to the condition of mere vegetables, it argues 
stupidity if a man enjoys his holiday just as 
much as if Nature were normal. The prospect of a 
wet September, too, is positively terrifying; and yet 
the weather prophets do not allow us comfort in any 
promise from the one or two days of latest August, 
when, if it has not really been fine, it has at least not 
rained all the day. These prophets are almost more 
exasperating than the rain. They talk of depressions 
and elevations; but they have not the glimmer of a 
notion of what really makes our weather. And sup- 
pose they had, still there would be nothing to do but 
grin and bear it and them. 


All the misery and loss that a season such as this 
summer can inflict have centred upon Norwich. What- 
ever other parts of the country have suffered of incon- 
venience has been intensified in that unfortunate city 
until it has risen to an integsity of calamity almost 
unexampled in English towhs. 
spoiled for others, but the inhabitants of Norwich have 
to see the ruin of their homes, and in some instances 
suffer @the loss of their children. Communication by 
rail, and by post and telegraph, has been interrupted, 
and the necessaries of life with difficulty conveyed to 
the inhabitants of this water-beleaguered city. What 
every modern town now depends on for its comfort, its 


Holidays have been 


gas, or its electricity, has been rendered useless. Even 
the vital supply of usable water has been reduced almost 
to the point of exhaustion—a curious irony of circum- 
stance—and an epidemic from this cause, combined 
with the accompanying destruction of sanitary appli- 
ances, has been feared. 


In the country about Norwich the harvest has been 
swept away ; and it is difficult to say which has suffered 
more, the agriculturist or the townsman. The National 
Fund started by the Lord Mayor of London ought to 
be contributed to by all classes, not only as an act of 
humanity, but as a thanksgiving for escape from simi- 
lar threatened perils. It does not seem, so far as we 
know, that any neglect of the authorities, county or 
municipal, is responsible for the disaster of floods 
being greater in Norfolk than in other districts that 
have suffered from the abnormal rainfall. The rainfall 
has indeed been considerably greater than elsewhere ; 
and there is besides the exceptional position of Norwich 
in the region of the Broads. In this land of low levels, 
of embankments, dykes, and sluices, possibly it might 
be found that not everything has been done which 
modern engineering might do. An inquiry ought to be 
held, and whatever ought to be done should be done, 
even nationally if necessary. It is of more than local 
importance that there should be no possibility of such 
a district being water-logged and cut off from com- 
munication with the rest of the country. 


The German Emperor’s sense of duty is so well known 
that the cancelling of his engagements at once led to the 
fear that his illness was serious. Happily this does 
not seem to be so, but a man who lives at such 
high tension must occasionally pay the penalty of over- 
strain. With all sincerity we wish him a speedy re- 


» covery, for his life is of immense value to Europe. Apart 


from the fact that he is one of the strongest props of the 
monarchical principle, he has the power of gripping a 
situation. He always knows what he wants; he nearly 
alwayg knows what he can get. , The influence of such 
a man steadies international politics. Germany without 
him would be like a tremendous engine which had lost 
its governor. 
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Mr. Taft protests too much. If Congress is acting 
within its obvious rights, there is no need for it to 
pass a resolution proclaiming the fact. What Congress 
has done is to interpret the phrase of the treaty which 
declares that the Canal is open to the ships “of all 
nations on terms of entire equality’? as meaning that 
it is open to the ships of all foreign nations on terms 
of equal disadvantage. What Mr. Taft wants Con- 
gress to do is to declare its respect for international 
law by leaving the justice of this interpretation to be 
determined by the American Courts. Congress has 
met this proposal by adjourning till after the Presi- 
dential elections. 


It is a good thing that the Presidential message has 
been ignored. Had it been acted upon the British 
Government, which has, of course, renewed its protest, 
would have been referred to the American Courts. Sir 
Edward Grey is understood to be willing enough to 
have the matter judicially determined, but his proposal 
is that it should be referred to The Hague under the 
terms of his Arbitration Treaty. Mr. Taft has used 
glowing words about arbitration in his time. We shall 
now see what they mean. It is said that the demand 
for arbitration will be refused. But it is important to 
note that he is establishing himself pretty firmly in the 
Canal zane... An opportune revolution in Nicaragua 
(like the opportune revolution in Panama) has given him 
a pretext for keeping a strong force of marines in 
Central America. 


Canada may be glad that Sir Wilfrid Laurier is no 
longer in office. What cheap cosmopolitanism was his 
speech at the Ottawa luncheon to Mr. Arthur Grenfell ! 
He is sure ‘‘ therg is place enough in the sun for all”’, 
which shows how little he understands the economic 
forces at work in Europe; he does not believe England 
could be in danger, thanks God that the American con- 
tinent is free from mad rivalry in armaments, and 
declares that arbitration is better than successful war. 
‘*In this country we never think of war.’’ Such a state- 
ment ought to mean that Sir Wilfrid Laurier will never 
again be treated as a serious man of affairs. Naturally 
he hates any movement which might lead to ‘* organic 
Imperial Union’’; therefore, of course, although he 
did not say so in so many words, he hates Mr. Borden’s 
naval policy. There can no longer be any doubt that 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s little local navy scheme was, and 
was intended to be, anti-imperial. Happily it went the 
way of Reciprocity with the advent of Mr. Borden. 


How long does Sir Wilfrid Laurier imagine that 
Canada would enjoy autonomy, if the British Navy 
became a negligible force? Sir Arthur Lawley 
reminded him that the British Navy has been the most 
potent of all peace factors. He might have gone 
further, and recalled the annoyance which Canada has 
suffered as the result of arbitration. Canadians as a 
whole are not dreamers, but hard-headed men of the 
world, and it is for them that Mr. Borden has spoken 
when he has offered a real contribution to the naval 
resources of the Empire. The extent of that contribu- 
tion has not yet been settled, because Mr. Borden is 
returning to Canada without getting ‘‘ the full informa- 
tion in its final form ’’ for which he came to England. 
How Colonial opinion has ripened on this question may 
be gathered from three articles in the new ‘‘ Round 
Table’’, dealing with Canada and the Navy. One 
who is outside Canadian party politics says that many 
who are ardent advocates of a ‘‘forward’’ naval 
policy to-day were not always so. Canadians have 
learnt a good deal in the last few years; only Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing. He probably still believes that Canada could 
remain in the Empire and yet adopt a neutral attitude 
in time of war. 


Canada will honour herself in honouring the memory 
of George Etienne Cartier, one of the fathers of Federa- 
tion and one of the staunchest of the French-Canadians 
who achieved distinction as a British statesman. 
Many who know something of past centuries and little 


or nothing of the preceding generation will associate 
the name of Cartier with the early explorer. What a 
Cartier discovered in the sixteenth century a Cartier 
assisted to consolidate into nationhood in the nineteenth 
century. It was only with the loyal and resourceful 
co-operation of men like Galt and Cartier that John 
Macdonald successfully effected the union of the British 
North American Colonies during three years of strenu- 
ous negotiation. Cartier was born in the province of 
Quebec on 6 September 1814, and on the hundredth 
anniversary two years hence it is proposed to erect a 
monument to his memory on Mount Royal, which over- 
looks Montreal, on the site of which, so far as we know, 
his namesake was the first European to set foot. George 
Etienne Cartier only lived long enough to see the 
Dominion well Jaunched: the forty years which have 
passed since his death have been the best tribute to his 
and Macdonald’s work. 


General Botha was quite at his best in his reply to 
those who have commented adversely on his absence 
from the Rhodes Memorial dedication ceremony. True, 
he has taken nearly two months to think it over, but 
now that he has answered his critics he has done it in 
the right spirit and the right way. He was, he says, 
never consulted as to a ceremony which he describes as 
a great national affair, and only received an invitation 
to be present when previous engagements made it im- 
possible for him to accept. Had he been taken into 
confidence he would have proposed that the dedication 
be made while Parliament was sitting, and that Parlia- 
ment be specially adjourned to enable members and the 
Government to attend. His denial that he wished to 
slight either the feelings of any section of the South 
African people or the memory of Rhodes was emphatic. 
With all that Cecil Rhodes did he necessarily was not 
in agreement, but he pays his tribute to ‘‘a great 
intellect and a great Afrikander, who did great work 
for South Africa’’. The friends of Rhodes could 
hardly expect a more handsome amende from such a 
quarter. 


Egyptian seditionaries have not apparently taken 
warning from the fate of their comrades in the recent 
conspiracy trial. Placards making excited appeals to 
the Egyptians to revolt against the British occupation 
have been posted in the streets of Cairo, and similar 
placards have been found in the possession of young 
Egyptians arriving from Constantinople. Several 
arrests have been made, and inquiry seems to point to 
the Turkish capital as the source of the trouble. It is 
perhaps a far-fetched idea that the Turkish authorities, 
whoever they may be, are hoping to create trouble in 
Egypt by way of relieving the tension of Tripoli. What 
purpose such trouble could serve would be clear only to 
the Oriental mind, and Turkey can hardly want com- 
plications with England in Egypt just now. Egyptian 
unrest indeed probably begins and ends with the 
Nationalists in Egypt itself. 


China’s dealings with Tibet throw some light on the 
great regeneration sung by Dr. Morrison and others. 
Those who have followed what has been going on during 
the last two years will hardly regard China as an entirely 
reformed character. True, she was not a Republic till 
the other day, so of course we have changed all that 
now. But it appears that the new powers that be have 
resolved to reduce Tibet and make it a province of the 
Republic. The British Minister, Sir John Jordan, has 
made a representation, it appears, to the Chinese 
Government (for the moment), to the effect that the 
Tibetans should be allowed to manage their own internal 
affairs, and that China should withdraw the military 
expedition to Tibet now on its way. We have unfor- 
tunately pledged ourselves more than once to recognise 
Chinese suzerainty over Tibet. So that without a new 
agreement, which Sir John Jordan asks for and says 
must precede British recognition of the Republic, we 
can do nothing. We have successively given away 
nearly all Sir Francis Younghusband got for us. Let us 
at least secure Tibetan goodwill by protecting them 
against the Chinese. 
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Count Berchtold’s ‘‘ proposals ’’ seem likely to fall 
very flat. In fact it is not yet really quite clear what 
these ‘‘ proposals ’’ were or are. ‘‘ Decentralisation ’’, 
like ‘‘ devolution ’’, is a word that may mean little or 
nothing. What the Young Turks see in it is provincial 
autonomy and the rapid break-up of the Ottoman 
Empire. Count Berchtold probably had the Albanians 
in mind principally, and thought there was some oppor- 
tunity of putting Austria forward as the friend of 
Balkan nationalities at the expense of Russia. In any 
case intervention is at a discount for the moment, and 
at the same time Turkish acquiescence in good advice 
from the Powers wanes too. 


The Turkish Government of the day dare not give any 
ground for suspicion of its thoroughgoing patriotism. 
It is very doubtful if it can live till the elections, much 
less beyond them. It certainly will not do so by giving 
way to the foreigner on any matter in which the 
internal policy of the Empire is concerned; that 
would only tend to destroy the Ministry, and bring back 
the Committee. The Albanian difficulty is not yet at an 
end, far from it, but Montenegro is drawing back, and 
Bulgaria for the moment will hardly move. A short 
chronicle of the principal daily events in Albania and 
Macedonia shows that both provinces are in a state of 
anarchy. But the Turkish Government still stands on 
its dignity. 


The French position in Morocco is, if anything, 
rather less favourable than it was last week. We now 
learn that the nine French prisoners at Marakesh 
attempted to break out a fortnight ago and were foiled 
with the loss of two of their escort, while the French 
Consul’s horse was shot under him. General Lyautey 
believes that Colonel Mangen’s column, while not 
strong enough to attack Marakesh, will be strong 
enough to check any advance of the rebels. The 
Spaniards are charged with encouraging the Moors; 
this is an old allegation, and is easily refuted by 
mere consideration of the position of Spain herself. 
Germany is taking steps to prevent her commerce being 
injured in any agreement between France and Spain, 
but this surely can hardly be called ‘‘ intervention ”’. 


M. Poincaré’s Government has found itself obliged 
to decree the dissolution of the Teachers’ Syndicates, 
which have become nothing short of anti-patriotic asso- 
ciations directed by gentlemen of the Hervé type. It 
is not often that Nemesis follows so quickly on the 
heels of political wrong-doing. The infamous persecu- 
tion practised by previous French Ministries against all 
religious teachers led them to encourage the formation 
of these unions directed against the associations of 
religious instructors. Now they have become machines 
for socialist and anti-patriotic propaganda. Thus the 
Republic is engaging in strangling the monster it has 
itself created. 


Sir Henry Howorth, writing from S. Asaph to the 
** Times ’’, usefully emphasises the very good omen for 
the Unionists of the Carmarthen election. Everything 
was in favour of the Radical—a constituency where 
political Dissent is exceptionally strong, aggressive, 
and narrow ; an election fought on Disestablishment ; a 
candidate who combined the religious appeal with the 
fervour of Keltic emotionalism; a local Nonconformist 
parson who was also a_ professional wirepuller and 
orator. With all this in their favour, the grand result 
is that their majority drops by over seven hundred. 
It is very significant. (Sir Henry Howorth should not 
call it ‘* phenomenal ’’, a lapse quite unworthy of him.) 
The person from the ‘‘ National Liberal Club ’’ who 
would answer Sir Henry tried to laugh it away, but the 
laugh is not very merry. 


With another ten days to run, the Midlothian cam- 
paign is become exciting. Mr. Shaw’s delicate 
epigrams have failed to tell and Mr. Outhwaite’s strong 
meat is unacceptable to level-headed Scots. Provost 
Brown has made some good speeches, but he, too, has 


failed to catch on, his audiences holding that he has 
too many irons in the fire. Major Hope is working 
hard and well. It would be a good thing if a few more 
Unionist M.P.s would break their holidays and help 
him. The Insurance Act is the chief bone of conten- 
tion. The Radical candidate is strong on its general 
merits ; the agricultural labourers among the electorate 
are alive to the badness of its details as they affect 
themselves. 


Birmingham is organising against the Insurance Act. 
With its great number of small manufacturers, it feels 
the new taxes acutely. A local petition to the King 
praying for the dissolution of Parliament in order to test 
the feeling of the country on the Act has been widely 
signed. The petition raises a constitutional point. It 
will be referred, like all petitions, to Ministers, who will 
of course, advise no action. On the other hand, disso- 
lution is a matter of prerogative. The prerogative of 
dissolution was intelligibly in abeyance while we had 
two effective Houses, but, as Birmingham sees, the 
Parliament Act has upset all that. But it is more what 
the King sees than what Birmingham sees that matters. 


People are asking why are the prices of food up? 
A simple explanation would seem to be that the 
drought of 1911 throughout the world affected 
supplies; Mr. A. Mosely has come to a different 
conclusion. In his opinion the surplus of supply 
over demand has from one cause or another dis- 
appeared. At the same time there has been an 
advance in the price of land, particularly in North 
America, which necessarily reflects itself in the cost of 
the article of food produced. Farmers are better edu- 
cated and have grown more business-like. Before in- 
vesting money in land at the higher rates now ruling, 
they ask what profit they are to get out of a cultivated 
acre. Taking all the factors into consideration, Mr. 
Mosely thinks food will become dearer still. If he is 
right, then the economic problems to be faced must also 
become more serious. 

Mr. Borden’s reception of the two opposing deputa- 
tions on Woman’s Suffrage reminds us of the story 
of the over-busy K.C. who was found riding in the 
Park when he ought to have been in Court. He 
accounted for it by saying that he was staying away 
so as to be impartial all round. Mr. Borden did not 
express any opinion either for or against Woman’s 
Suffrage, and it seems rather probable that he has not 
any definite opinions to express, as the Canadian 
women do not appear to have given much trouble. He 
was very emphatic, however, in declaring that if the 
women of the Canadian branch of the W.S.P.U. 
attempt to terrorise politicians into granting their 
demands they will gain nothing by it. It is not clear 
what purpose the W.S.P.U. expected to serve except 
advertisement or to enable Miss Barrett to distinguish 
herself as locum tenens in the absence of Mrs. Pankhurst 
and the two Misses Pankhurst and Mr. and Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence. The rival deputation was there, of 
course, because the other was there; and Mr. Borden 
must have felt himself something like a lion-tamer 
giving the same performance at different hours. 


All mystery as to the Eastbourne murders that 
can be cleared up by inquiries as to matters of 
fact has now been made plain. The clue to the iden- 
tity of Robert Hicks Murray was given by a Miss 
Money, who supplied Scotland Yard with a photograph 
of a Robert Money, her brother. This photograph was 
sent to Eastbourne, and was identified by Florence 
Murray as the man whom she had lived with and had 
known as Robert Hicks Murray, her would-be mur- 
derer and the murderer of her sister and her sister’s 
family. The photograph was also identified by other 
persons at Eastbourne as that of Murray, notably by 
a dairyman who had conversations with Money as 
Murray. Money showed an intimate knowledge of the 
milk business; and Miss Money’s statement was that 
her brother had been in business as a dairyman. 
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Money sold certain property, and having given up 
business disappeared more or less from his family’s 
knowledge, and set about a career of extravagance 
which was coming to an end at the time of the murders. 
The legend of his being an officer in the army was un- 
founded. He was uneducated; his bearing quite un- 
military, and nothing corroborated the story except his 
own swagger and pretence, and his mysterious state- 
ments, making himself out as a person of consequence. 
There was clearly much of what may be called indiffe- 
rently the criminal or lunatic taint in his actions, apart 
from the terrible last act of his generally irrational life. 
An attempt has been made to implicate him in the 
murder of the Miss Money, a sister of his, whose body 
was found in Merstham Tunnel some seven years ago. 
The police do not agree. Money was at that time in 
business, living an ordinary life. The interest of the 
connexion is that this sister also accounted for a display 
out of keeping with her position by false statements of 
an engagement with her employer. At her death it was 
discovered she had misappropriated the firm’s money. 


‘General’? Booth was buried on Thursday amid 
much pomp, circumstance and demonstration. Let this 
be said of him that in a life full of sound and fury he 
did not omit the real thing. y 


A workhouse master and matron “ without encum- 
brance’’ were advertised for by the Kingston 
Guardians. The matter was taken up, and the Board, 
whilst of opinion that on this occasion the appointment 
must be made in terms of the advertisement, undertakes 
that in future there shall be no such condition. It is bad 
enough when private individuals object to take into 
their employment anyone with ‘‘ encumbrances ”’: it is 
a thousand times worse when public bodies impose the 
disability. Scandalous; the advertisement should have 
run: ‘* No couples without children need apply ”’. 


Mr. S. F. Cody's achievement in the Army air tests 
Was at once personal and national. He won the first 
prize in both the All-Comers Contests and the All- 
British Contest, thus securing the £5000 maximum. 
We must study the severe conditions laid down to get 
an idea what has been accomplished with British-made 
machines. Heavy loads carried to a height of 4500 
teet and maintained at a lower level for a period of three 
hours, the planing down to earth over an horizontal dis- 
tance of 6000 feet, and the alighting under strict rules 
without damage, were a test of quality alike in the 
machine and the man. 

The ‘‘ Stockholm ’’ correspondent of the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
writes to correct his paper’s too nice reserve as to 
American sharp practice at the ‘‘ Olympic’’ meeting 
(and it is to the paper’s credit that it let him). He 
finds that American runners did as a team in some 
races deliberately obstruct and ‘* pocket ’’ competitors 
of other nations; individually they used their elbows 
to prevent a foreign competitor from passing them; 
they persistently, both in short and long races, tried 
to start before the pistol went off, and by these false 
starts ruined the nerve of other competitors trying to 


be honest. The ‘‘ Times’’ correspondent need not 
have added that some Americans do not approve of 
these tricks. A gentleman has no truck with such 


doings, and a gentleman is a gentleman whether in 
America or elsewhere. 


Once more the Tykes are at the top. No one will 
grudge them the glory. They are the best county side, 
and Yorkshiremen are sportsmen. But then it leaves 
county cricket where it was—in a ruck. Yorkshire, like 
most counties, is a professional eleven (we are aware 
that a gentleman or two occasionally play), and one of 
the old ring is at the top again. Warwickshire’s cham- 
pionship last year was refreshing, and Northampton- 
shire’s prowess this year gives some hope. Well, 
Tests’? and ‘‘ Centuries ’’ and ‘‘ Close of Play ’’ will 
cease from troubling for some months: now, and ‘‘ Cup 
Ties ’’, at any rate, do not go on all day and every day. 


HOME RULE AT CLOSER QUARTERS. 


HEN the Home Rule Bill was introduced it fell 
flat; there was no enthusiasm either for or 
against it. No one was greatly surprised that its friends 
in this country received the Bill with such moderation. 
Evervone knew that British Liberals cared not one jot 
for Home Rule, many heartily disliking it, and only 
put up with it as the necessary price of power. The 
machine of course ground out a certain amount of *‘popu- 
lar support ’’—that can always be done—but neither 
Liberal nor Labour party was thinking of or caring tor 
Home Rule or any other irish question. Their thoughts 
were elsewhere. But there was more surprise that 
indignation against the Bill did not run higher, or at 
any rate more visibly, amongst its natural opponents. 
But the fact was plain that the Unionist rank and file 
were not greatly excited about it. Home Rule, or oppo- 
sition to Home Rule, was not a draw. On the whole 
this general indifference on both sides was in favour of 
the Government. Ministers cared as little for Home 
Rule as their English followers; all they wanted was 
to get the thing through with as little noise as possible. 
The less their proceedings were observed the better they 
were pleased. So long as the Bill was not talked about, 
it might be smuggled through. Once let the public 
mind be turned on it, let the country realise what the 
Bill was, and what it would do if passed, and its 
passage, if not barred, was at least made exceedingly 
difficult. In the general apathy it was a temptation to 
Unionist candidates, as it was the interest of Radicals, 
to say less about Home Rule than about the Insurance 
Act er other items of social reform. People are apt to 
get impatient of a man who insists upon talking to 
them of matters on which their mind is not set. They 
are thinking of something else, and want him to get to 
that something. So opposition to Home Rule was not 
in the best of ways; the public cared nothing for Home 
Rule, but was not inclined to worry itself about 
it either way. It was here that the Ulster Union- 
ists came in and saved the situation. They forced 
the question violently on the attention of the 
country. Their refusal to allow Mr. Churchill to 
insult traditional and deep-seated sentiment by 
making a Home Rule oration in the Ulster Hall was 
dramatic and striking. It caught the attention of 
thousands who were asleep as far as Home Rule went. 
They began for the first time to think. Then the Irish 
Unionists declared their determination to resist Home 
Rule by force. Be the Act of Parliament what it might, 
they had resolved not to submit toa Home Rule Govern- 
ment. Rather than that they would take the law into 
their own hands and the consequences. This has made 
the English public think even more; it is beginning to 
be serious. If a number of hard-headed men, reputed 
to be very well able to consult their own interests, 
thought it worth while to run these risks, to 
jeopardise their whole fortune rather than put up 
with a Home Rule Government, there must be something 
in it. Evidently these Belfast people tremendously 
believed, even if they were wrong, that Home Rule 
would ruin them. Such conviction, backed by action, 
does not grow out of nothing. There must be something 
behind it. This country is now greatly interested in the 
Ulster Unionists, and is getting more and more sus- 
picious of Home Rule. Even in this holiday time eVvery- 
day conversation, shows how much more people are 
thinking of Home Rule than they were back in early 
summer. The Blenheim meeting was practically an 
anti-Home Rule demonstration. Home Rule is filling 
the programme more and more at Unionist meetings. 
The Liverpool demonstration yesterday was well timed, 
and will add force to the increased impetus of the feel- 
ing against the Home Rule Bill. The whole Unionist 
public is under an obligation to the Unionists of Ireland 
for wakening the country out of its apathy. 

This makes it the more important that our Ulster 
allies should do nothing which could be misconstrued 
by Unionists here. Frankly, as we said last week, 
their passive resistance pronouncement does seem to us 
misconstruable, easily so. The plan, apparently, is to 
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refuse to pay Home Rule taxes, not to recognise a 
Home Rule Government, and to set up their own local 
machinery of government instead. We do not say all 
this may not be perfectly justifiable ; indeed, we hold 
that the Ulster Unionists will be right not to recog- 
nise a Home Rule Government. But to ignore it and set 
up their own Parliament and administration instead is 
not a Unionist position. It is, in fact, another Home 
Rule position. It is not the Unionist position to meet 
Home Rule you dislike by a Home Rule of your own, 
but to fight Home Rule and get rid of it. If the resis- 
tance to Nationalist Home Rule is merely passive, the 
setting up of an independent local administration, though 
no doubt preferable to coming under a Nationalist 
Government, is not a step in the Unionist direction. Of 
course if the Ulster administration is set up and used 
as a base of active offensive operations against the 
Nationalists and the government established by the 
Home Rule Act, the whole position changes. There 
is then one continuous movement of attack—it is 
Unionism to the uttermost. That is a position every 
Unionist here will understand and the vast majority 
sympathise with, very many actively. 

Meantime the Irish Education Commissioners’ mani- 
festo will do something to open men’s eyes to the truth. 
Here is a body of men, all Irishmen, probably 
at least half of them Home Rulers, entrusted with 
a great Irish matter—national education—and they 
proclaim that they do not see how they are going 
to live under Mr. Asquith’s Bill. Irish education 
in their view has long been starved; but at least they 
have been able to get from the Treasury without much 
difficulty the money they asked for to carry on the 
system the Treasury had approved. They foresee that 
this expenditure must sensibly and steadily increase. 
But under Mr. Asquith’s Bill a fixed sum is to be paid 
every year from the Imperial Treasury to Ireland for 
education. This sum the Commissioners perceive will 
not meet the requirements of ordinary ‘‘ maintenance”’ 
expenditure. To get the balance they will have to look 
to Irish taxes. They do not like the prospect. Their 
last state is likely to be worse than their first, which 
was bad. Radical sympathisers here bid them cheer 
up because Irish people, when once they are allowed to 
run their own education, will be so delighted that they 
will feel it a pleasure instead of a pain to tax them- 
selves to meet the extra expense. The Irish are imme- 
diately to develop an enthusiasm for education rivalling 
the exemplary Scot and the culture-thirsty Welsh- 
man. Only let the Kelts be Kelts, we are told, and 
everything will go right. Yes; that is the experience 
of history, is it not? And what a very telling argu- 
ment with the Belfast Unionist, who is not a Kelt and 
would rather be anything else. Sober men will agree 
with the Commissioners that Irish education stands to 
lose under the Home Rule Bill; and the discovery is 
a very nasty one for the Nationalists, especially as some 
of the leading Irish ecclesiastics are members of the 
Commission. The alarm cannot be put down as either 
a Protestant or a Unionist device. 

The Imperial side of Home Rule needs more em- 
phasis. Ulster has concentrated attention on itself, 
vis 4 vis the Nationalists, to the comparative eclipse of 
the Imperial point of view. The Ulster case, no doubt, 
is Imperial in its consequences; but there would be a 
strong case against Home Rule were there no Ulster at 
all. The Nationalists are careful that we shall hear 
nothing more of the wickedness of England and the 
glory of ridding Ireland of everything English. England 
is now the friend. The modern Englishman is so good 
tempered and easy-going that he is ready to take this 
Nationalist sweetness as real. He is put off his guard. 
Let him observe that the Government themselves are not 
sure of Nationalist goodwill. They frequently make use 
of the colonial analogy. Then why are they afraid to 
treat Ireland as a colony? Why do they not give 
Ireland complete control of tariffs as they give it to 
Canada or South Africa? Why do they think it neces- 
Sary to assert the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment ? For some reason, at any rate, they do not 
think it safe to give Ireland the independence of a self- 


governing colony. We have virtually no control over 
a self-governing colony. It is commonly said that if a 
colony wished to secede from the Empire, we should 
not force it to stay in. The Government does not dare 
to put Ireland in that position. It has not the confi- 
dence in the loyalty of a Nationalist Government that 
it has in a Colonial Government. So that the Govern- 
ment and Unionists are agreed in seeing danger to the 
Empire in leaving Ireland uncontrolled in the hands of 
the Nationalists. The difference between us is that they 
believe their checks and safeguards are enough, that 
they will be effective. We do not; we believe that they 
will give at the first strain, and leave us exposed to the 
very danger both the Government and Opposition are: 
aware of and recognise. 


PANAMA PERFIDY. 


HERE is but a melancholy satisfaction to the 
moralist in finding that his predictions of human 
perfidy have been justified by events. Whatever clainy 
we may have to congratulate ourselves on correct fore- 
cast we would gladly abandon to find President Taft 
acting like a gentleman. This, however, seems to be 
too much to expect from an American politician on the 
eve of a Presidential election, for neither of the Presi- 
dent’s opponents has found a word to say in denuncia- 
tion of Mr. Taft’s manceuvres over the Canal Bill. The 
hope of snatching some electoral advantage by dealing 
a blow at Great Britain is too alluring to be rejected’ 
in favour of a manly and straightforward course. 
Therefore in condemning the President we do not by 
implication commend Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson. Their silence indicates consent, and it is not 
unfair to surmise that in his position they would have 
acted as he has done. The Saturpay Review has. 
pointed out from the first and throughout this Panama 
business that to make sacrifices in order to win Americar 
friendship was to pursue a phantom and to imagine: 
that American politicians would be bound by any feel- 
ing of honour or respect for Treaties, if it would pay 
to violate them, was to delude ourselves. The whole: 
course of history proves this. Lord Lansdowne, how- 
ever, and the majority of politicians, thought other-. 
wise. We were ‘‘ removing a permanent cause of fric- 
tion’’ and ‘‘ the only obstacle to perpetual amity ’’. 
This was indeed the clinching argument used by the 
Foreign Secretary for surrendering the privileges we 
then enjoyed by Treaty and prescription. The Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty was an estoppel against the United 
States obtaining exclusive control over the proposed’ 
Canal route. Again and again attempts were made to 
modify or abrogate that Treaty, but they were as 
persistently resisted by Great Britain. Even Lord 
Granville, whose reputation is not that of a ‘‘ strong ’” 
man, successfully opposed the overbearing claims 
advanced by Mr. Blaine. This notorious office-seeker 
boldly formulated the theory that ‘‘ This Government, 
with respect to European States, will not consent to 
perpetuate any Treaty that impeaches our rightful and 
long-established claim to priority on the American con- 
tinent’’. To which Lord Granville retorted that ‘* the 
principles on which the dispatch is founded are, so far 
as I am aware, novel in International Law ’’. 

When the original Hay-Pauncefote Treaty was before 
the Senate of the United States, an attempt was made 
to reserve to the United States Government the right 
to discriminate on behalf of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade. This was rejected, and in the second 
Treaty any such clause was, of course, not inserted, 
nor was there any discussion of such a proposal or 
inference or intimation that it was in the minds of 
both, or even one, of the contracting parties. It was, 
it is true, freely stated in America that we gave 
up nothing, and that a sufficient equivalent would 
be acquired by us in the established good feeling 


between the States and this country that would 
inevitably ensue. But this point of view was 
never entertained or admitted by the authorities 


on this side. On the contrary, Lord Lansdowne 
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showed convincingly, as he had little difficulty 
in doing, that the concessions we made were sub- 
stantial, and the United States Government of the day 
expressed more than once their recognition of the 
friendly feeling by which we had been actuated in 
renouncing them. Among other definite rights which 
were denied to the United States under the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty and acquired under the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty were the following : Exclusive control and forti- 
fication of the proposed waterway and abolition of the 
joint right to protect the waterway when made. In 
return for these very important concessions we at least 
assumed that equal treatment would be meted out to 
our own ships, and, along with our ships, to the trade 
of the whole world. But, that there might be no mis- 
take, this obligation was actually in so many words 
accepted by the other party to the contract, and the 
precedent of the Suez Canal was expressly invoked. 
‘* The Canal shall be free and open to the vessels of 
commerce and war of all nations observing these rules, 
on terms of entire equality, so that there shall be no dis- 
crimination against any such nation, or its citizens or 
subjects, in respect of the conditions of the charges of 
traffic or otherwise’’. President Taft, supporting the 
majority of the Senate, now asks the world to believe 
that when this Treaty was made its framers did not 
intend to include the United States in the words “‘ all 
nations ’’, and that the advantages which the Bill he 
has signed contemplates conferring on American ship- 
ping were in the minds of those who abandoned their 
rights in making the Treaty. 

This cynical perfidy is, it is only right to point out, by 
no means to the taste of all Americans. On the con- 
trary, large numbers of right-thinking men protest 
against this stain on their good faith as a nation and 
do not hesitate to express this view in strong language. 
Many Senators, who have the sense to see that this 
kind of Punic faith never benefited a nation in the long 
run, have voted against the Bill. Also a very con- 
siderable and influential section of the Press have taken 
the right line and condemn the President in slashing 
style. Among the journals who have particularly com- 
mended themselves to ail fair-minded people in this 
matter are the ‘* New York Sun ”’ and the ‘* New York 
Times’’. They can see that the United States can no 
longer afford to defy civilised opinion. They are a 
great World Power and are within the orbit of the 
foreign policy of all States. It never really pays either 
States or men to act in defiance of the ordinary rules 
of honour and to acquire the reputation of an “‘ out- 
sider’’ with whom no self-respecting man can have 
traffic. 

But on what grounds does Mr. Taft attempt to 
justify his dishonourable conduct? They were set 
forth in his Memorandum on 25 August, and amount 
to this, that the clause on which the British Government 
relies was never intended by its framers to be anything 
more than a declaration of neutrality by the United 
States as between the ships of all other nations, and 
was never intended to limit their right so to mani- 
pulate tolls as to benefit their own vessels; in fact, the 
United States Government never intended to pre- 
vent itself ‘‘ dealing with its own commerce in 
its own way’’. This contention is. so weak that 
no American lawyer of eminence would like to 
go before his own Supreme Court with it as 
his piéce de résistance. We have already pointed 
out that it is negatived by the history of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty itself. The right to discriminate 
was expressly abandoned by the United States in the 
Treaty, and indeed it was the only quid pro quo Lord 
Lansdowne received for the considerable sacrifices he 
made to acquire American ‘‘ friendship ’’. The Presi- 
dent’s one argument against objectors is that he only 
speaks of ‘‘ coastwise’’ shipping and that he has asked 
the Senate to pass a resolution to the effect that they do 
not intend to impair the effect of the Hay-Pauncefote 
‘Treaty. Further, he suggests that the Courts of the 
United States are to be open to any person of another 
nationality who may consider himself aggrieved. 
President Taft has always had the reputation of being 


an experienced lawyer, but civilised mankind will not 
rank him henceforth above that section of his profession 
known as “ pettifogging’’. The cunning and mean- 
ness of his proposals made to the whole world are 
worthy of the ingenuity of a village attorney in a 
Western State. The Senate may violate a Treaty, but 
we are invited to soothe ourselves by the reflection that 
they have no intention of doing so. If we are not 
satisfied with that, then we may appeal to the Courts of 
Justice of the country that is committing the wrong. 
This combination of unctuous rectitude and cynical 
treachery has hardly been equalled in the history of the 
world. As to the President’s reference to ‘‘ coastwise 
shipping ’’, to which we may point out the Bill does 
not confine itself, it is no less a violation of the Treaty 
to exempt ‘‘ coastwise’’ shipping from tolls. Although 
this trade is confined by law to American ships, to ex- 
empt them from tolls is to increase the amount foreigners 
will have to pay. But will the President partially 
redeem his position by accepting arbitration, if we offer 
it? No one believes it. It is true that he announced 
himself a year or two ago as desirous of concluding 
an Agreement compelling the signatories to submit to 
arbitration any question, ‘‘ no matter what it involves, 
whether honour, territory, or money’’, but this was 
not just before an election, with the dollars of ship- 
owners ready for his campaign funds. Those of us who 
took the ridiculous flapdoodle of the Mansion House and 
the White House at its proper value a short time ago 
do not anticipate that the Hague Tribunal will ever 
have to adjudicate on this matter. 

What, then, is the civilised world to do in self- 
defence? If our Foreign Office is fully determined never 
to fight the United States, we are in the end bound to 
have the worst of it in a controversy with an adversary 
to whom the obligation of the plighted word is merely 
a ‘‘ superstition of an effete civilisation’’. Mr. Bryce 
has most opportunely been enjoying himself and earn- 
ing easy popularity in Australia while the most impor- 
tant diplomatic discussion of his Ambassadorial term 
has been in progress. On his return he will hardly 
induce his American friends to observe the decencies 
of honourable life by his persuasive powers, or even by 
the threat of a revised edition of the ‘*‘ American Com- 
monwealth’’. Failing an arrangement between the 
great nations injured by Yankee perfidy to compel the 
observance of treaties by force, then by common agree- 
ment they should withdraw their Ambassadors from 
Washington and treat with the politicians who hold 
sway there as they would with the only kind of State 
such people are fit to govern. 


SOOTHING THE BARBARIAN. 


ORTY-FIVE years ago Mr. Burlingame delivered 

in New York a speech which influenced, tempo- 
rarily, not only public opinion but the attitude of 
Western diplomacy towards China. The circumstances 
were somewhat dramatic, and appealed to American sen- 
timent. Mr. Burlingame, when about to retire from the 
position which he had for some time occupied of U.S. 
Minister at Peking, was suddenly asked by Prince 
Kung to act as envoy from China to the Western 
world. It was the first time that China had shown 
willingness to have diplomatic relations with the West ; 
and Americans were naturally flattered by the selection 
of an American citizen and the choice of America as the 
first point of his visit. Understanding his countrymen, 
Mr. Burlingame made the most of his opportunity. 
He drew a picture of China which enthused his 
hearers and interested European readers. And in a 
sense it was a true picture. One could not put a finger 
on any particular feature and say it was an invention; 
but one familiar with the country could say, as ‘‘a 
seventeen-year resident in China’’ wrote to the 
‘* Times ’’, that it was a caricature—a caricature in 
the sense of flattery so great as to produce reaction 
when the reality came, as it gradually did come, to 
force itself upon the cognisance of the world. The 
Chinese might be “‘ 


the most numerous people’’ or 
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‘*the most homogeneous people ’’ in the world, might 
possess ‘‘a language spoken by more people than any 
other language ’’: no one wanted to deny that there 
was here ‘‘a greater unification of thought than in any 
other country ’’, or that it was a ‘‘ land of scholars”’, 
a ‘‘ land of schools ’’, and a ‘‘ land of books ”’, or that 
it was a polite people, a patient people, a sober people, 
and an industrious people ; though some might suspect 
that these propositions were subject to qualification. 
But when he went on to say that China was so willing 
to come into relations with the world that she ‘‘ did 
not wait to be approached, but came out and extended 
her hand ’’, that she was “‘ willing to help strike off 
the shackles from trade’’; that she ‘‘ invited our mer- 
chants, invited our missionaries telling them to plant 
the shining cross on every hill and in every valley ; that 
she offered almost free trade, and was willing to meet 
the question which had been raised regarding transit 
dues ; that the country was open for travel and trade ; 
and only asked to be allowed to develop in peace insti- 
tutions which unscrupulous foreigners were bent on 
overthrowing ; and so on for 2000 words—foreigners 
who knew China denounced the picture as absurd. 
The Embassy had been welcomed at first as implying 
progressive instincts; but the speech whose tenor has 
been indicated was satirised by all who knew how 
different the picture was from the original and their 
verdict was summed up, twelve months later, in a 
statement by Sir Rutherford Alcock, then H.M. 
Minister at Peking, that ‘‘ of the desire for progress 
which the Chinese mission now in Europe has assured 
people at home is so ardent and general with the rulers 
of China, there is no evidence here ’’. 

A generation has passed, but we are confronted 
by a somewhat similar position to-day. Great changes 
have taken place. The maxims of the sages and the 
venerable institutions for which admiration was invited 
have been subverted—not by the “‘ tyrannic element ’’— 
the unscrupulous foreigners whom Mr. Burlingame 
denounced, but by the Chinese themselves. ‘* The 
Chinese Republic is an accomplished fact. After a revo- 
lution characterised by a rapidity, peaceableness, and 
moderation unique in the long history of the world, 
the oldest monarchy on earth has become the youngest 
Republic.”’ That is the case stated by a Chinese 
claimant for recognition, and Dr. Morrison affirms that 
few who have witnessed the extraordinary change that 
has taken place in China since the outbreak of the revo- 
lution, and the efforts towards better government being 
put forth in every direction, can dispute its correctness. 
It is unquestionably true in a sense; a revolution has 
been effected, a monarchy has been subverted, and a 
republic has been declared; but is the impression con- 
veyed substantially true? A Chinese habitually looks 
behind the mask offered for his inspection ; and the Rev. 
Arthur Smith cites in illustration, in his clever book on 
‘* Chinese Characteristics ’’, the ‘‘ virtuous proclama- 
tions which are issued in such superlative abundance 
and with such felicity of diction on all varieties of 
subjects—one thing only being lacking, namely reality, 
for these fine commands are not intended to be enforced. 
That is quite understood by all concerned ’’—except 
the foreigner, who takes treaties, edicts, and dinner con- 
versations at their face value instead of looking for the 
motive which inspired the phrase uttered with such 
plausible insistence and bonhomie. Residence in 
Peking seems to produce a growing inability to resist 
this weakness which foreigners at the Treaty Ports irre- 
verently call ‘‘ Peking blight’’ and define as a malady 
which prevents people from seeing or appreciating any- 
thing outside Peking. It is, at any rate, only necessary 
to read the provincial papers to realise that things do 
present themselves, prevalently, in different lights to 
people in Peking and outside. | Who would suspect, 
for instance, that there lurked behind the simple pic- 
ture which has been presented to us of Mr. Tang 
Shao-yi’s withdrawal to Tientsin, where he ‘‘ has a 
house, his wife, and children’’, a dramatic story of 
adventure on board a steamer; that he had (according 
to the ‘‘ North China Herald ’’) telegraphed instructions 
for the preparation at Shanghai of a suitable house 


where lavish preparations for furnishing had been pro- 
ceeding when another telegram was received saying 
he was detained in the North by pressure of business 
and would probably proceed to America by way of 
Siberia instead? or that the incident translated as pres- 
sure of business has been represented as confrontation 
with a revolver, and that Chinese newspapers make 
uncomplimentary remarks? The fact that he did go 
to Tientsin by ordinary train after a political difference 
with the President is doubtless a concrete truth; but 
is the impression conveyed absolutely correct? So with 
regard to the recent executions of Hupeh officers, at 
Peking. One might suppose from Dr. Morrison’s 
account that these were carried out after formal trial, 
with a simple change of venue. ‘‘If the execution, 
in accordance with martial law, had taken place at 
Wuchang the difficulties of Li Yuan-hung would have 
been increased. It was therefore decided by Court- 
martial in Hupeh that the two conspirators should be 
executed in Peking.’’ But how did they get to Peking ? 
Not, it would seem, in custody, for one, at least, 
seems to have dined unsuspectingly with the Oflicial 
who was ordered by the President to have him tried 
(over again?) by drumhead Court-martial and shot. 
There clearly was a conspiracy, which was betrayed by 
one whom it was sought to interest; the conspirators 
may have been reprobates and the penalty well 
deserved; but are the facts quite consistent with the 
picture of stern and regular administration of justice 
depicted? Do not the admission that Li Yuan-hung’s 
difficulties would have been increased if it had been 
inflicted on the spot, and the storm of criticism evoked 
in the Assembly by the circumstances of its infliction 
in Peking, seem to imply the existence of more unrest 
than we are asked to suppose? We are not trying 
to exalt the incident, but only to suggest the necessity 
for resisting illusion. Who would suppose, again, 
after such beneficent changes in administration that 

xecutions could be taking place in Canton at the rate 
of two hundred a week, or that the ‘‘ China Times ’’, 
which is responsible for the statement, could affirm 
that ‘‘ since the Republic was formed the people com- 
plain of murders, extortions, pillage, wholesale punish- 
ments, and other things contrary to the spirit of demo- 
cracy, which is supposed to ensure to people the bless- 
ings of liberty? The executed may deserve their fate, 
or the ‘‘ China Times ’’ may be evilly inspired ; but the 
idyllic picture of people who pay taxes having a voice 
in their expenditure seems imperfectly realised. We 
have not seen it seriously suggested that either of the 
three parties—Extreme, Moderate, or Conservative— 
is likely wilfully to precipitate civil war. The sug- 
gestion is rather that a Republican Government lacks 
the centripetal attraction of an Emperor, that the pro- 
vinces are tending to accentuate their independence, 
and that the division of parties corresponds roughly 
with certain divisions of the Empire. Doubtless 
there are Extremists in the more Conservative 
North, as there are Conservatives in the more Radical 
South. There are Nationalists in Ulster and Unionists 
in counties where Nationalists preponderate, and feel- 
ing runs high in this country in regard to Home Rule. 
But Mr. Asquith has not yet been asked to have Sir 
Edward Carson and Lord Londonderry shot in London 
out of hand. The parallel may suggest that it is 
unsafe to accept a picture of China drawn to scale with 
British ideas; though it may also be inferred from the 
evidence of co-operation between Yuan Shih-kai and 
Li Yuan-hung, and from the amenities interchanged 
between Sun Yat-sen and the President at Peking, that 
whatever dissonance there may be in the Assembly the 
three most influential leaders are broadly in accord. 
Civil war, if it come, will come from other causes than 
instigation from above. 

Dr. Morrison has endeavoured, naturally, to make 
the best of a doubtful situation. He has been sympa- 
thetic from the first, and appears optimistic as to the 
event. Besides, about whatever else the Republicans 
may disagree, they are agreed in wanting money and 
recognition; and the spectacle of a Cabinet and 
Assembly intent rather on quarrelling among them- 
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selves and thwarting the President than on practical 
legislation would facilitate neither. The fact that, 
although the National Assembly is supposed to meet on 
1 January, norules have so far been passed to govern the 
election, might be represented no doubt, with facile 
persiflage, as similar to the case of our own electoral 
Reform Bill, hindered by party opposition. But the 
cases are not parallel. Our monarchy has not been 
overthrown, and we have an electoral system which 
suffices to ensure a considerable measure, at least, of 
popular representation. The existing Government in 
China is admittedly provisional—set up by a more or 
less self-elected Assembly. It will only be through the 
mouth of the new Assembly that the verdict of the 
nation upon recent changes can be heard. It may not 
be a popular verdict, because the people will not have 
much share in it, and comprehend too little to take 
much share if they did; but it will possess authority ; 
and it is shrewdly suspected that the anxiety of the 
three parties collectively that the voice shall be a 
Republican voice, and of each party separately that 
the voice shall be Extreme, Moderate, or Conservative, 
as the case may be, has to do with the delay. These 
views leak out, though they are not presented to the 
public gaze. But the public can note for itself that, 
while points that may look favourable are skilfully 
emphasised, really serious things, such as finance, fiscal 
reform, accountability, decent pay to officials, and 
honest administration are ignored. Yet it is by its ability 
to introduce reforms in these matters that the Republic 
will be judged. So far, its activities have been mainly 
destructive ; and, if we are to believe those on the spot, 
squeezing ’’ is as rampant as ever it was under the 
Manchus. What the Chinese people want is peace and 
honest administration; and neither they nor Foreign 
Powers will care much by what name a Government 
that can provide these boons is classed. 


ae 


IS IT CRICKET? 


HE cricket season is passing; we can almost con- 
ceive the game as sinking like Undine back into 
the fountain ; it is drowning despondingly in this Second 
Deluge which is submerging our cathedral cities and 
making the floating crops a harvest of the waters. The 
sixteen first-class counties have practica!ly finished their 
fight, and this vear the county of the broad acres comes 
out as champion. Now Yorkshire has the reputation of 
playing its home-bred men, but too often a first-class 
county means mainly one with a wealthy club wh‘ch 
can attract professional talent from other shires. How 
many of the ‘‘stars’’ of the great elevens belong 
by right to various minor (poor or unorganised) 
counties which no one hears of ; for instance the mighty 
batsmen Hayward, of Surrey, and Carpenter, late of 
Essex, are really men who should be playing for 
Cambridgeshire. | Braund, of Somerset, we met years 
ago as a Surrey fast bowler, a pupil of Lockwood. 
P. Mead, of Hampshire, hails from near Oxford ; while 
the gem, or Jam, of Sussex, and Tarrant, the marvel of 
Middlesex, came all the way from India and Australia 
respectively ; many other fine players have as remote 
origins. And this congestion of ‘‘ Tesis’’, these 
‘* Triangles ’’ and international tournaments, will not 
fet them play even with the county that has bought 
them. These Olympian contests (we might say ‘* Olym- 
pic ’’ from their tendencies) are taking all the freshness 
from the game, if it is a game. 

The fact is that first-class cricket is run by a little 
band; we keep in our head all their names and even 
initials. The same people play together year after 
year, and if we took away a couple of hundred, 
there would be very few left for reporters to write 
about. These prominent players are almost all, 
practically, professionals. Those who are classed 
as such make their living by cricket, and the 
nominal amateurs cannot make any other. With 
three-day matches coming week after. week, with a 
set of players retained by the committees always to 
play, such a condition of affairs is inevitable, but at 


the same time it has certain grave disadvantages. 
Beyond doubt, first-class cricket attains a high standard 
of excellence, yet it is sad to think of the material 
wasted ; how many batsmen who could hold their own 
upon any pitches, how many bowlers who would be 
formidable at Lord's or the Oval, are lost to fame from 
economic or even geographical circumstances ! Where 
are the many Blues who fill the first-class tables for 
three short years, and then disappear from all but the 
recording angel’s knowledge? Where are the men of 
Devonshire, Norfolk and twenty other populous coun- 
ties; and then think of the strength concealed in Satur- 
day centres, in local clubs, from Hampstead to Beckton, 
and from Tottenham to Hammersmith. After all, the 
national value of cricket depends upon the numbers of 
those who play rather than upon the thousands of mere 
spectators who sit down to see a show. The onlookers 
indeed are very like loafers, although we may admit 
them to be of a respectable kind. The game does not 
excite, as an exhibition, except where all the players 
are known and where the lookers-on have an interest 
in their fortunes, when the suspense and tension become 
almost unbearable. But it began where the oak trees 
grow, on the village commons, and its greatness would 
pass away if it depended on gates and sixpences. We 
should like to see county clubs in every shire, in touch 
with the towns and hamlets and local grounds. We 
should like to see shorter and more strenuous matches, 
in which the best of the outside lads could sometimes 
take part; for the game which is undertaken as an 
exclusive business by a specialist coterie is sadly want- 
ing in organisation among the masses who sport on 
half-holidays, and in the linking-up of the district clubs. 
Tens of thousands of players absolutely give up their 
cricket when out of their school days, and it is not the 
flannelled fool who is the waste-product, but the on- 
looking oaf who is content, in the strength of youth, 
to rest like a veteran whose work is over, and thus 
becomes soft and slack in body and mind. Doubtless 
he has excuses—as who has not?—in the pressure of 
work, in the disappointments of play—for cricket is 
hard and stern and unkind to failures—and also in the 
overcrowded state of the island, London alone contain- 
ing as many people as inhabited all England in the 
ancient days. Thus playgrounds and even free and 
open stretches cf wood and river are hard to find and 
(for the multitude) expensive to reach. But in these 
times of weekly half-holidays and possible leisure we 
hope that our youth will strive and toil in the open air ; 
we must give them room, we must see they have oppor- 
tunities. The Boy Scout is not likely to develop into 
an Apache, and if a time of national contest comes, 
when we shall want our cricket and football armies for 
grimmer work, they will not refuse; but there will be 
no place anywhere for the lookers-on. 


THE CITY. 


HE advance in the Bank of England rate from 3 to 

4 per cent. was in accordance with expectations. 

That it comes earlier in the season than usual is due 
to abnormal conditions. Treasury balances are about 
£,10,000,000 higher than at this time a year ago, and 
owing to the shortage thus created the market has been 
compelled to resort to the Bank for discount facilities. 
In other respects monetary conditions are relatively 
favourable, as the holding of gold at the Bank is 
unusually high. The increase in the rate is a protec- 
tive measure particularly necessitated by the activity 
of trade at home, coupled with the knowledge that the 
seasonable demands abroad will soon begin to develop. 
The chief factors are the crops in Canada, the United 
States and Egypt. The Egyptian cotton crop will 
probably equal the record figures of 1910, when over 
£ 10,000,000 in gold was taken during the autumn 
from London; the value of the United States crops is 
estimated to exceed that of last year by about — 
£100,000,000, and the Canadian harvest is likely to be 

exceptionally good. 

The anticipation of higher money rates caused a 
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reaction in Consols and a few other gilt-edged securi- 
ties, but it had no influence on the more speculative 
markets. So long as prices are rising monetary con- 
siderations do not enter seriously into speculators’ 
calculations. | The activity and buoyancy of Rubber 
shares has been slightly reminiscent of boom times. 
There has been a large turnover of business every day 
in an animated market. Other departments have 
been quiet by comparison. The improvement in quota- 
tions, it need hardly be said, is based upon the remark- 
ably healthy condition of the market for the com- 
modity. Naturally profit-taking has been in progress, 
and prices have not been maintained at their highest 
level; but the statistics of rubber production and con- 
sumption are most encouraging, and it is significant 
that there are plenty of buyers willing to pay 4s. 6d. 
per Ib. and upwards for delivery over the whole of 1913. 
The rise in the share market has so far not been exag- 
gerated, although rather rapid; but care should be 
exercised in the selection of purchases. 

Home Railway stocks have been depressed by the 
dismal weather, the floods in East Anglia naturally 
causing a decline in Great Easterns. Some sharp fluc- 
tuations have occurred in Canadian Pacific stock. The 
fall was attributed to the reports that the farmers in 
Western Canada are trying to persuade the Govern- 
ment to refuse to sanction the proposed increase of 
capital unless freight rates are lowered. Too much is 
being made of this agitation. A more probable cause 
of the selling from the other side is the restriction of 
loan accommodation by bankers in preparation for 
financing the crops. 

Among Foreign Rails the most conspicuous movement 
has been a very heavy fallin San Paulo stock. The 
quotation had previously advanced to an unusually high 
level on rumours of buying for control by the Brazil 
railway interests. These rumours were false; and the 
natural reaction was accelerated by a report that the 
Brazil Railway group propose to build a new line to com- 
pete with the San Paulo. There is good foundation for 
the latter rumour ; but this line could not be completed 
for some years, owing to the great physical difficulty of 
crossing the mountain ranges. The report of the Brazil 
Railway Company for 1911 just issued shows that no 
dividend is probable for the ordinary stockholders in the 
near future, but if all the company’s schemes work out 
successfully the present price of the stock will be justi- 
fied. Mexican Rails have been depressed by the liqui- 
dation of a stale bull account, although the revenue 
statement for July shows an increase of $80,100 in net 
receipts. Americans have experienced a dull week, 
despite consistently satisfactory trade and crop reports. 

Another sensational movement to be specially re- 
corded is the rise in Royal Mail Steam Packet shares. 
No news to explain such a remarkably sharp advance is 
available. The shares are ‘‘ talked ’” to 200, although 
estimates of this year’s dividend do not exceed 7} per 
cent. An important amalgamation scheme is said to be 
under negotiation affecting Eastern trade routes. The 
buying is reported as well-informed and influential, but 
the purchasers are discreetly silent as to their motives. 
The company, of course, stands to benefit by the new 
Cape mail contract, and all shipping companies are now 
enjoying high freights, but that does not explain why 
Royal Mails should stand at 150. 


GREEK EPIGRAM. 
Inscription for a Bird-bath presented on a Golden Wedding day. 
Kypvypa cipnyxor. 

Acir’ dyer’, dpvifes, vépea 

Aovrpors év Arrapois Aoyxov. 
ava mrépvyas xal xpata 768° dorerov 

THOE yaipere TH 
Kdvérw péAos dyAaov Hye, 

as addvrwv Awpobéa xaprras. 

M. H. M. W. 
Rotherfield Greys, 
23 July 1912. 


THE LAW-ABIDING SPIRIT. 
By a Lawyer. 


Wert is Law? It is of no use asking John Austin. 
Austin wished to put in very plain and simple 
language a very complex and transcendent conception : 
that of Law. He failed. It eluded his grasp. Even 
Thor could not wrestle with the Ancient Women. 

Austin was one of the products of that Laputan age 
which tried to survey everything with a theodolite, and 
which crammed the country schools full of mensuration 
books. It was a noble ambition, to size up Law witha 
theodolite—but Laputan. It failed, and its superficial 
aspect of success has fundamentally vitiated the English 
politician’s notion of Law. Austin’s definition of Law 
was, the command of a definite person or body who or 
which is habitually obeyed. 

But the American Congress is habitually obeyed. Yet 
its statutes are not necessarily Law. If they transgress 
the Constitution, they are so much waste paper. 

And the British Parliament is habitually obeyed. Yet 
if King, Lords and Commons came down in a body and 
issued an order without the observance of the due forms 
and ceremonies, and without engrossing it on the 
Parliament Roll, it would not be a law. 

Law is something other than the edict of the body 
which is habitually obeyed. It rests in the fact that the 
people are, as a whole, conscious of certain binding 
rules—binding on them as members of one nation. 
One of these rules burnt into the common consciousness 
may be the necessity, on ordinary occasions, of com- 
plying with the decrees, expressed in due form, of some 
sovereign body, such as Parliament. 

But it is not the only rule. Its operation is super- 
ficial and frequent. Other and more majestic rules, 
equally grounded in the common consciousness, are 
latent and silent. Mensurating Laputans are apt to 
miss them: or, less creditably, to ignore them because 
they spoil the simplicity of their calculations. If they 
are not allowed to ignore them, they become irritated ; 
and talk obscurely of clouds, mud and fustian. 

Limiting their attention to this rule counselling 
obedience, they ascribe all law to the creation of the 
legislative body which, instead, depends on law—on the 
common consciousness of the people—for its very 
existence. 

Camden and Blackstone—to go no further back— 
know the ‘‘ fundamental laws of the realm’’, in virtue 
of which kings reign, and which nothing that Parlia- 
ments can do can repeal. One of these laws, written 
in the common consciousness of England, is that slavery 
and tyranny are, and cannot but be, illegal, however 
decreed, and by whatever horsehair (as Carlyle said) 
maintained. Another surely is that the decrees of a 
clique, or of a party, cannot have the force of Law. 
The Argentine Alberdi has said—‘‘ A party enactment 
is not law made by the people for the people. It is 
made by half of the people for half of the people— 
and deserves only half of the people’s obedience ”’. 

It is the very antithesis of the law-abiding spirit to 
comply in grave matters with the shifting deerees of 
party. Law is a fixed and certain thing. The law- 
abiding spirit is not a capricious spirit. It does not 
dance after any legislative Will-o’-the-wisp. The 
People’s inner convictions are constant. Parliament, 
when it decrees a law which revolts them, is a revolu- 
tionary Convention. 

Much shallow scorn is poured upon priests who 
declare that they must obey the law of the Church 
rather than the law of the land, if these conflict. 
Editors call them anarchical. ‘‘ Pro Bono Publico ”’ 
tells the attentive world that these abandoned clerics 
‘‘only obey such laws as they choose’’ (forgetting 
his own smuggled cigars). Yet, if you look at the 
benignant features of Father Brown—does he seem an 
Anarchist ? 

The truth is these people are not lawless. Lawless- 
ness is repudiation of all binding rule. The fact that 
Catholics are conscious of rules transcending the rules 
of the civil law does not make them less law-abiding, 
but (if arithmetic has any validity left) more so. You 
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may call them servile, if you like: you may call them 
un-English, if you like—and there will be a basis for 
argument. But to call them ‘lawless ’’ is like calling 
them pea-green. 

Exactly so, it is not lawless, but the reverse of law- 
less, to decline compliance with anything at variance 
with the fundamental law of the realm—which surely 
is that ‘‘ what concerns all, shall be approved by all”’. 
In the lighter matters of life, indeed, universal con- 
viction gives the Legislature, and even the party 
managers, a free hand. They may forget the reign of 
Law. The country does not forget. 


THEN AND NOW. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


HEN my cat tumbled downstairs and hurt its 
nose | thought I had witnessed the most 
amazing spectacle the world had to offer. In France 
I had seen my aged landlady trip on the stairs, fresh 
from falling into the fountain; and I had seen her sit 
on a pocketful of eggs. But the cat’s gymnastics beat 
everything. Sothought I until the other night. There, 
at the promenade concerts, was Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie tumbling on his face, and likely to hurt 
his nose ; his concerto, if concerto it can be called, being 
a mere man’s buffeting of his head against a stone wall. 
That stone wall is classical form. Poor Sir Alexander, 
at one time the hope of the English musical school : it 
is sad to see or hear him degenerating down, 
degree by degree, upon. the slip-slop which 
now is the characteristic tone of all Academic music. 
Of course this new concerto of his may not be a new 
production; but if it is not it must be a very, very 
early one. The ‘* Twelfth Night’’ overture is a trifle 
better. Here, at least, the composer has had an 
intention. What he had to reproduce from that miser- 
able play (pace Mr. John Palmer) in musical form it is 
far beyond me to discover; yet I faintly see that the 
discovery was the cheque from Sir Henry Irving, or 
whoever else had the power of showering golden benefits 
on those who worked patiently, deliberately, and with- 
out any hope beyond that gilded one of earning golden 
sovereigns. Sir Alexander could have hoped for 
nothing better than these golden sovereigns; yet he 
wrote well. How well can only be judged by those who 
have heard his later works. 

So far the promenade concerts have been largely an 
exhibition of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s works. They 
were worth trying again. At one time Mackenzie was 
the hope of English music. He wrote ‘‘ The Rose of 
Sharon ’”’ (the libretto by that gifted blackmailer, the 
late Joseph Bennett); he wrote the ‘‘ Troubadour ”’ 
and ‘‘Colomba’’ (libretti by the other blackmailer, 
Hueffer). We, who were youngsters in those days, 
knew nothing of the blackmailing tactics of these 
librettists ; we admired Mackenzie, and we thought the 
men who wrote the ‘‘ words ’’ were mere tame animals 
who did what they were told. Not till long afterwards 
did we learn that it was the composers who did what 
they were told. Mackenzie, despite the feud ’twixt 
Bennett and Hueffer, wrote fine, honest music, which 
for a young man promised well. We of the younger 
generation wished him well; we thought he would be, 
if not a smaller Wagner, at least a smaller some one or 
another. But how has it panned out? What has 
Mackenzie become? He has become this: a man 
whose earlier works Sir Henry J. Wood is glad to play 
again, for reasons; a man who cannot get an opera 
accepted in an opera-house on the Continent of Europe. 
Well, I heard his ‘‘ Twelfth Night’ overture the other 
night with interest and with delight. The invention 
of the man, the power of planning, of framing a 
Beethovenian scheme; the lovely atmosphere—these 
are things belonging to the Mackenzie of old time. 
They are not attributes of the Mackenzie of to-day. 

Is the concerto of the Mackenzie of to-day a new 
work ora very old one? I did not read the notes in the 
programmes. But it sent me back in memory to a 


thing I never heard. One hundred years ago or more a 
musician called Haydn came to London. He sat at the 
harpsichord, and, besides his own immortal symphonies 
—twelve of them—he conducted some concertos. The 
other day I came across one of his old programmes ;: 
and it made me wonder how such men as Mackenzie 
with their concertos would have got on. I fancy he 
would really have got on quite well. The old Dusseks 
of those days wrote to a pattern; and so does Sir 
Alexander. They expressed the sentiments of an older 
age—as does Sir Alexander—in a worn-out form and 
phraseology—as does Sir Alexander. Yet the Mackenzie 
of old time was a fine musician, a fine inventor; and I 
wish he had continued on his old lines. And now he is, 
what he once declared himself to be—a schoolmaster. 

Between Haydn and Mackenzie there is so tremen- 
dous a gulf fixed that it would not be worth while trying 
to fix it but for the determined efforts of the younger 
English school, on which the musical critic is bound to 
fix his attention. Haydn is now fixed for everlasting ; 
Mackenzie is here, there, or nowhere. At the best he 
won't last for a couple of years. What of our young 
men whose works Wood is pertinaciously producing at 
his concerts? I say bitter things about Sir Henry ; but 
has he not done great things for our young composers ? 
He has done everything in his power, only, not being 
a composer, but a conductor, he has been unable to 
compose all the works he has conducted. Had he 
done so! The other night, while listening to Ravel’s 
‘* Mother Goose’’, it was impossible to refrain from 
thinking that the young Frenchmen were going ahead 
of the young Englishmen. In Ravel’s work there was 
brainlessness, sparkle, chic, and all the rest of the 
qualities we expect to find in a modern Frenchman’s 
music. In the music of Englishmen we find nothing of 
these ephemeral qualities—but, unluckily, none of the 
eternal qualities either. The works of the Englishmen 
have been poorly represented, it is true; but that is 
owing to Sir Henry Wood’s later high-flying notions. 
Once upon a time he was a musician : now he has almost 
ceased to be a mus‘cian and is becoming a very pretty 
society haunter. He has put down on his list a whole 
set of English compositions: how many times will he 
perform the most successful of them? I now ask Sir 
Henry Wood whether he means to make a name for 
himself as a conductor who will do for English com- 
posers what Liszt, Biilow and Tausig did for Wagner, 
or whether he means to stick in the mean holes about 
the Queen’s Hall imitating Costa, Cusins, Mackenzie, 
Cowen and Co. As one of Sir Henry’s earliest sup- 
porters I am bound to say there is a certain falling 
away. The Editor of this Review, in my absence, 
has consistently supported Sir Henry. What reward 
do we get for our efforts? Wood goes along as before, 
playing mainly foreign compositions. That is all. If 
he would give what all new works want, two or three 
hearings—ah ! then, were they successful or unsuccess- 
ful, how we should chortle; how we should dream of 
the possibility of a real national music. But at present 
there seems no hope for such an idle dream. 

Few of us were aware that a gentleman named 
Korngold is the musical critic of what is termed a 
**leading Viennese paper’’; and he has just recently 
leaped into fame through the doings of his son. 
Korngold, junior, is a composer, aged eleven or so; 
and a work of his was produced at the Proms. on 
Thursday night. It is a stodgy, somewhat old-mannish 
thing, with harmless themes and a lot of up-to-date 
orchestral effects. The workmanship is sound—in fact 
too sound for a youth of such tender years. I don’t 
know what good object is served by bringing such com- 
positions before the public. They perhaps form a good 
advertisement for the teacher ; but the average concert- 
audience nowadays is simply bored by them. When we 
consider the immense amount of really fine music which 
we rarely get a chance of hearing it seems a pity that 
the time and energy of such splendid an orchestra as 
that of the Queen’s Hall should be wasted on mere 
curiosities. If young Korngold has anything in him 
he has years before him in which to show it. Still, I 
don’t want to grumble at Sir Henry Wood for so small 
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a lapse. When we remember what the programmes 
of the old promenade concerts used to be we can realise 
how much we have to be thankful for. In the bygone 
days of Freeman Thomas at Covent Garden the idea 
of such concerts as now are drawing thousands nightly 
would have been laughed at. The prima donna, the 
cornet-player, and the yearly waltz were all the attrac- 
tions. Freeman Thomas’ notion was to have a glorified 
smoking-concert of the bean-feasting type. Slowly he 
was forced to put in genuine music—slowly, for he was 
reluctant to believe that the public would ever regard 


' the music at a promenade concert to be anything more 


than an accompaniment to drinking and other amuse- 
ments. Then he went the way of all flesh, saints and 
sinners alike, and a year or two afterwards Messrs. 
Newman and Wood appeared on the scene; and at once 
the Proms. became real concerts. We talk about the 
improvement in popular taste as though the Proms. 
had profited by that; but anyone who has observed 
things during the last eighteen years must have seen 
that the Proms. have done more to improve the popular 
taste than any other influence that has been at work. 
The ordinary Philharmonic concert of twenty years ago 
would not be tolerated by an average Promenade audi- 
ence; and the subsidence of the Philharmonic into 
obscurity is only one of many blessings we should be 
thankful for. 


THE ILLITERATE. 


OT the literally illiterate—the man who can neither 
read nor write, whom the labours of education 
authorities have made to cease from the land—but the 
person ignorant of polite letters who lives and 
flourishes, and would continue to live and flourish if all 
England were made one vast educational institution 
to-morrow. The illiterate are vastly in the majority 
among all classes from workmen to peers—you will 
have no difficulty in finding them among barristers, 
judges, bishops, members of Parliament, civil servants, 
and schoolmasters. Was it not a clergyman who asked 
Wordsworth, after he had attained some measure of 
fame, whether he had written anything except a guide- 
book? There is also a story, its truth solemnly 
affirmed, of an educated man and an author who 
believed and maintained that ‘‘ The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian’ was written by Gladstone till he had ocular 
evidence of his error. The literate man is astonished 
to find that people can be happy and refined, witty and 
wise, without books at all. He is like a millionaire who 
discovers a family that is living happily and pleasantly 
on three hundred pounds a year. Instinctively he 
identifies illiteracy with bad grammar, the dropping of 
h’s, and generally with a contracted mental outlook. 
But herein he shows want of touch with the world. He 
should remember that Dickens rarely read anything 
except his own novels, that Millais never opened a book, 
and that Prince Bismarck is said to have been chiefly 
happy with Vidocq. Books are not the measure of all 
things. Illiteracy is hardly a moral failing. Some 
even question whether illiteracy exists, or, at any rate, 
deny that it is common. The English, they say, read 
Shakespeare and the Scotch read Burns, and both read 
the Bible. This is an amiable delusion. What the Eng- 
lish know of Shakespeare they get mainly from quota- 
tions in the newspapers and from the mouths of actors : 
what the Scotch know of Burns they learn at banquets on 
25 January, or in the case of those who have to make 
speeches at those functions, from a hurried perusal of 
his better-known songs. Does anyone ever see the 
works of either poet in the hands of a reader in the 
train, in the drawing-room, on holiday—on any occa- 
sion, in short, on which reading is pursued for pleasure ? 
As for the Bible, it is fortunately a religious book, and 
thus is read, when it is read, in spite of its being 
literature of the highest. 
If an illiterate desires to apologise for his illiteracy 
(which, by the way, he seldom does, since perhaps with 


reason he does not regard it as a reproach) he may say 


books are costly. A thoughtful novel may cost four 
shillings and sixpence—a sum many men would hesitate 


to pay for a lunch; biographies and other serious works 
go as high as ten or twelve shillings, the price of a stall 
in a theatre; sometimes a book that is the fruit of the 
research of a lifetime is priced at two or three pounds, 
for which amount one could have a week-end in the 
country. Such prices are preposterous. Yet he could 
fall back on the circulating libraries, the free libraries, 
and the cheap editions of the classics. The publishers 
emulously provide the public with the masterpieces of 
literature for a few pence apiece. These books are 
ostensibly for the poor; but the poor prefer the half- 
penny newspaper. They certainly disappear, however, 
from the booksellers’ shops ; and one concludes that they 
are bought, if not read, by the wealthy. More often, 
however, the illiterate will plead that he has no time for 
serious reading. He is impressed with the notion that 
he is a very busy man. Doctors and others have 
flattered his dignity by their continual talk about the 
stress of modern life, the fierce competition, the speed- 
ing up of the machine, and so forth. Therefore we 
have, among others, members of Parliament who per- 
vade the smoking-room and the lobbies of the House 
of Commons four and a half working days a week and 
then complain of overwork. In reality the man who 
works with his brain to-day probably does less, and 
does that under easier conditions, than his grandfather. 
He flatters himself that he is staggering along under a 
heavy burden, but really he can walk easily when he 
chooses. He has unlimited time for those recreations 
and that restful quiet which he pretends to be necessary 
if he is to live at all. No one could truthfully say that 
he does not read. On the contrary, he reads in all places 
—in the train, at lunch, on the lawn, over the drawing- 
room fire—and various literature, newspapers, penny 
miscellanies, sixpenny magazines, and the novels of Mrs. 
Henry Wood and others. It is all that kind of reading 
which old-fashioned people, being really educated, 
describe as ‘‘ trashy ’’. Or let us not say all. He likes 
to read criticisms upon, and still more anecdotes about, 
great men of letters, but he feels that he must draw the 
line somewhere, and he draws it before their works. 
Let the statistical moralist estimate how many plays of 
Shakespeare a man might read in a year if he spent on 
the task the odd minutes of every day that he now 
devotes to halfpenny papers and snippets. The truth 
is that the illiterate person does not wish to think over 
what he reads. Then why does he read at all? There 
is a great deal to be said for the man who reads nothing, 
but nothing for the man who reads drivel. The illiterate 
should read nothing but the summary of daily news in 
his morning paper ; and that is not reading at all. If he 
otherwise scrupulously avoids print or script, and uses 
his eyes for seeing and his ears for hearing and his brain 
for taking in, he will do very well. It is almost a pity 
that the illiterate can read, that he is not illiterate 
literally ; for then he would be something, and something 
not without its qualities. 


THE ARCHIVES OF SIMANCAS. 
By V. Hussey WALSH. 


HE name of Simancas is familiar to all who care 
for records and record searching; and yet few 
Englishmen visit that wonderful collection of Spanish 
archives which are set apart in 80,000 separate 
‘*legajos ’’ or bundles, and contain from thirty to forty 
million documents. It ds generally assumed that 
Simancas is not only inaccessible but uninhabitable. 
It is by no means far out of the beaten track, as it is 
not more than seven miles from Valladolid, and 
Valladolid is on the main line from the frontier to 
Madrid, and less than thirty-two hours from Charing 
Cross. The road from Valladolid to Salamanca is not 
the best in Spain, for it is dusty in summer and muddy 
after rain; but it is quite possible to bicycle out every 
day, whilst the motorist can easily get there in less 
than half an hour. The archives are, however, only 
open from eight to two, but the ‘‘ Parador del 
Archivo ’’, the local inn, is quite clean and the food 
is eatable. Its visitors are very select, as they are 
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confined to those who take an interest in its archives, 
and commercial travellers are unknown. ‘After all 
that has been said about the place, which has been 
described by one writer, a man of European reputa- 
tion, as the most miserable village in Spain, many 
visitors will be agreeably disappointed. It is as well, 
however, to avoid the extremes of winter and of 
summer, for there are no fire-places, and the disrepair 
of the windows has made some of the rooms rather 
draughty. The months of July and August are also 
distinctly oppressive. Fine views are secured from the 
hill behind the hotel of the valley of the Pisuerga and 
of the woods of Pinar, which have some shady walks. 
When one adds to all this the friendly welcome of the 
deputy keeper of the archives and of his staff it can 
well be imagined how some pleasant weeks can _ be 
spent in the neighbourhood of that old castle, which 
was in the fifteenth century the safest refuge-of the 
Admirals of Castile against the lawlessness of the 
age. ‘The staff is, unfortunately, a small one, and the 
catalogues of the archives are by no means complete ; 
but the isolation of Simancas prevents the overcrowding 
of the reading-room, and when once the document 
required can be localised in the catalogue it can be 
produced almost immediately. 

Simancas dates from Roman times, when it was 
called Septimancas. It was not until 1566 that steps 
were taken to collect within its walls the ‘‘ Patronato 
Real’’—those documents that concerned the Royal 
family and the treaties they had made with foreign 
Powers. These were followed by the archives of the 
‘* Consejo de Hacienda’’, of the Indies, and of the 
Secretary of State; whilst in 1572 the whole of the 
official diplomatic correspondence with Rome, , an 
immense mass of papers which had been collected by 
Dr. Millo of Madrid—how, has never got out—were 
also transferred to Simancas. It is true that there 
is not much at Simancas that has come there since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, that there are 
many very important archives to be found in the 
‘* Archivos Historicos’’ in the Paseo de Recoletos at 
Madrid, that those of the Indies have since then been 
concentrated at Seville, and that an immense collection 
exists in the old Palace of the Archbishops of Toledo 
at Alcala de Henares, an hour from Madrid on the way 
to Saragossa. But Simancas remains the proud 
custodian of a mass of documents unique in their 
historical value and importance. Tradition was 
so strong in the Spanish monarchy that although 
Madrid was a small village when this collection was 
started and became within a few years the capital of 
Spain, yet until the end of the eighteenth century the 
archives were sent to Simancas. They were more 
secure there against the vicissitudes of wars and revolu- 
tions than they could possibly be near the capital or 
within’easy reach of the population of crowded centres, 
who wrought such havoc as the Communards of Paris 
did when they burnt the Hétel de Ville in 1870. One 
exception must, however, be made. In 1809 the 
French, notwithstanding the express orders of Joseph 
Bonaparte, stabled their horses in the ground-floor, 
and made use of the rich collection of the ‘‘ Registro 
General del Sello”’ as litter. Napoleon himself appro- 
priated no less than 7861 bundles of papers which he 
considered had a particular bearing on the history of 
France, and transferred them to the Imperial 
Archives in Paris, where they remained until 1815, 
when all but two hundred and eighty bundles were 
restored to Simancas. These two hundred and 
eighty which have been retained, and may now 
be seen at the ‘* Bibliotheque Nationale ’’ in Paris, refer 
to those old provinces of Charles V.’s monarchy which 
have long formed part of France or were amongst 
those French records which were captured when 
Francis I. was taken prisoner by Charles V. at the 
Battle of Pavia. 

There is a good deal at Simancas that has a bearing 
on the history of England, for our kings made treaties 
with those of Castile as far back as 1294, and England 
did much to support Pedro the Cruel against the pre- 
tensions of his illegitimate brother, Henry of Trasta- 


mare. Many documents deal with the projected 
marriage of Catharine of Aragon, first with Prince 
Arthur, and then with Henry VIII., and her subse- 
quent divorce ; others with the marriage of Philip II. 
of Spain with Mary of England, and on her death with 
Queen Elizabeth's proposed marriage first with the 
King and then with the Archduke Charles and other 
Catholic princes. A series of letters also deal with 
the project of a marriage between Mary Stuart and 
either Don Carlos, Philip II.’s son, the Archduke 
Charles, or the Duke of Orleans. These documents 
were investigated by Froude, who was authorised to 
examine them in 1861. Since then many have been 
catalogued for the ‘* Calendar of State Papers’’; but a 
great deal still remains to be done before we can realise 
the whole story which this, one of the most interesting 
collections in Europe, can tell us of the history of our 
own country, of Ireland and Scotland, as well as of our 
colonies. 


SHAKESPEARE’S APOCRYPHAL PREFACES. 
IV.—* TROILUS AND CRESSIDA.” 


WOULD have this play for a witness against me 

with posterity that twice have I failed of my 
purpose, in that it was neither gracious nor commend- 
able, but quite athwart the wholesome sweetness of the 
mind a man should bear that looks evenly upon his 
fellows. In the salad days of my mystery I attempted 
the loves of Troilus and Cressida with a rash contemp- 
tuous hand. Being out of suits with fortune, whose 
benefits, methought, were mightily misplaced, I took 
it upon me to mock the bountiful blind woman from 
her wheel, that her gifts might be the more equally 
bestowed. Man delighted me not, nor woman neither ; 
so that, in despite of kind, I did intend a play wherein 
doubt, denial, slight regard, contempt, and all the 
humours bred of a poisoned liver should be loosed upon 
the heroes of time. In transitory littleness of spirit I 
did set forth to scourge the perpetual vices of men. 
They should be mere stuff for paradoxes. My gall 
should coin slanders like a mint. I would match all 
things in comparisons with dirt and dishonour. The 
generations of men were better parch in an Afric sun 
than in the pride, insolence, and salt scorn of my 
untutored disposition. Their main opinion should be 
crushed in the taint of their most excellent and vaunted 
champions. But heaven be blessed for it !—desire did 
speedily outrun performance. My scorn proved in the 
event a mere bubble of the brain, bred of a passing 
and personal spleen. I embarked the boat of my folly 
in a prodigious contempt of Cressid and her kind; 
but ere the white page of her story was blackened with 
one spirt of the ink, my private humour passed into a 
poet’s rage; and, when my poor principal and com- 
modious drab did part her false lips to swear eternal 
troth to the poor cuckold of her choice, lo! her speech 
was as silver, and my heart so deeply lost to her pitiful 
condition that the pot of my eyes was more like to 
run over in contemplation of humanity’s natural weak- 
ness in her person than my amicable spirit to scorn 
her vows in the true tune of my undertaking. For 
of scorn, that judges his comrades, weighing scrupu- 
lously the good with the ill and parting the black from 
the white, I have not in my disposition so much as 
would send a thief to the gallows; and, even as I took 
it upon me to affect an immeasurable contempt of my 
several creatures, I discovered the lack in myself of 
the necessary virtuous rage and resolution to despise 
a frailty of mine own invention. 

Behoid me, then, having a little unpacked my heart 
in words, abandon my play like an unfinished monu- 
ment, to stand for a private warning that I were best 
leave it with honest Ben to scourge the world into a 
timely penitence, laying his whip upon the back cf 
folly. For myself I might see with but half an eye that I 
loved the fool too well to anatomise and come at his 
vice by carving him as dead meat to tickle the palate 
of wisdom or feed fat the belly of self-esteem. Accord- 
ingly, for some twelve winters and summers I left aside 
this scornful tragedy upon the shelf. Wherefore, then, 
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did I again encounter it with a finishing hand, having 
once abandoned it as the better part of wisdom? 

Truly my after-resolution was taken greatly against 
the hair. If you would judge me truly, set me not 
too critically in the book of your displeasure ; for if I 
erred, it was from too constant a reading of your own 
favourite counsellor. You and I and all of us are past 
remedy most deeply read in the musical wise works 
of Sir Francis Bacon, lately, if you please, my Learned 
Solicitor-General of the realm. With Sir Francis I 
have had but one personal and private passage, wherein 
he did most courteously send word that, though he 
could not for his life quit perusal of my plays, he had 
as lief be damned as be saddled with so monstrous a 
burden of scandalous and lawless works as lay to my 
charge. |Whereto I answered in kind that his own 
fair manner of writing did likewise draw me to omit 
dislike of his matter; and assured him for his comfort 
that, were my own poor name lost in the hurly-burly 
of time, no man would ever be so far astray in his 
wits as to put upon him the authorship of so unlikely 
an offspring as the plays of your king’s most humble 
servant. Then, like two admiring but inharmonious 
spirits, we bowed and parted. 

I do not here recount this small adventure in pure 
idleness; for it was this same encounter with Sir 
Francis that put me anew to entreating for my solace 
the broken music of his page. Whereupon I attuned 
myself to his disposition, endeavouring to sit above 
the follies of men in the removéd spirit of him whose 
fault and whose glory was ever to write of mortal 
passion and mortal frailty with immortal wisdom. His 
bones are marrowless that wrote: ‘*‘ They do best 
who, if they cannot but admit love, vet make it keep 
quarter, and sever it wholly from their serious affairs 
and actions of life; for if it check once with business, 
it troubleth men’s fortunes, and maketh men that they 
can no ways be true to their ownends’’. Such writing 
is of one that hath ever been reputed of a holy, cold 
and still conversation; whose muse dwells on a moun- 
tain-top, breathing no common air of the plains’ and 
rivers at his base. Incontinently I was set thinking 
whether I could not for once tune mine own endeavour in 
the kev of removed and ironic contemplation, affecting 
to hold humanity in the scale, and to consider curiously 
into his motions, as if he were a wonderful strange beast 
from Ind or Afric. 

Whereupon I took down my unforgotten scornful 
tragedy, and put myself into a stubborn pride with all 
that crawled between heaven and earth. In mine own 
despite, I took it hardly upon myself to enter the 


mood of a peacock ; refused all fellowship; bit my lips 


with a politic regard; would answer nobody, but was 
like to split words with mine own shadow. I would 
be superior to the creatures of my fancy; Cressid 
should be a mere cistern for the pouring in of my new- 
found, judgmatical contempt ; I would be opposite with 
Achilles and bring down his reputation with the arrow 
of justice; the heroes of both parts should find them- 
selves reduced to man-size, mirrored in the cold specula- 
tion of unmerciful eyes; always would I quench my 
too familiar spirit with the austere regard of control ; 
and the chorus of my play should lie in the mouth of 
an envious and filthy slave. I would play Sir Francis 
with mankind, regarding them indifferently as a philo- 
sopher whose heart was too greatly enamoured of 
wisdom to be compassionate with folly ; whose disposi- 
tion was too strongly fortified to admit an understand- 
ing parley with weakness. 

How I fared in my unhappy and satirical adventure 
you may judge yourselves from the printed page; for 
you shall not, so long as I live to prevent it, see my 
‘* Troilus and Cressida ’’ enacted. Here is a new play 
that shall remain for ever new, never staled with the 
stage, never clapper-clawed with the palms of the 
vulgar, or sullied with the smoky breath of the multi- 
tude; and here, withal, is mine own opinion for a 
prologue. 

Briefly, my enterprise fared no better at a second 
breath. For as my fair wanton uttered music in despite 
of me, and tugged the strings of my heart with her pitiful 


untruth, so did my ungovernable Trojans and Greeks, 
slipping from the boundaries of my forced contempt, 
assume the presence of noble counsellors, and speak 
with the accent of princes. I had intended they should 
walk in the likeness of small, prating fellows; but my 
purpose was so far unable to keep a true course that 
even the blockish and beef-witted Ajax failed of my 
undertaking, and in the tolerance of my regard was 
more like to be accepted as my parallel and beloved kins- 
man, descended of Adam, the common parent of fools, 
than to be used as the butt of my misprision. As for 
my green-sick Troilus, that was to be the mere figure 
of Sir Francis’ homily of love that troubleth the for- 
tunes of men and maketh them in no way true to their 
own ends, he hath turned in defiance of his author, as 
the very plea of youthful and seemly passion at the 
merciless foot of time, pleading against that injury of 
chance which with the rude brevity of his summons hath 
strangled the vows of so great a multitude of lovers, 
fumbling all up in the loose adieu of one poor famish’d 
kiss, distasted with broken tears. So wide hath my 
scornful intention flown of the determined mark that 
with the spending of a winter’s day I might turn this 
defeated satire into a story of heroes. Hector should 
stride the field, a prince of chivalry. Achilles should 
stand a monument of pride, wonderful for his height 
alone. Ulysses should be my wisest of counsellors ; 
and Helen worthy of the blood that painted her, with 
fame unparalleled in the large spaces of history. 

Nevertheless, though with but little pains I might 
mend my play into a consonancy with my proper nature, 
yet I prefer to leave it patched and broken, for a sign 
that I lacked gall to make bitter this earthly spectacle. 
Bootless the rank slave and minion of Ajax rails upon 
Greek and Trojan, seeking to turn truth and nobility 
out of doors, and strangle all with noxious weeds 
of his distorted fancy. Bootless the wise Ulysses (Sir 
Francis himself, if you would know, stuck into my play 
to give me greater courage for the enterprise) pierces 
through to the vice of great Achilles ; and finds in lovely 
Cressid merely the sluttish spoil of opportunity. For 
I, that put him there to lend the more resolution to my 
scorn, speedily found myself in a natural opposition to 
the pitiless cold wisdom that looks quite through the 
deeds of men and assesses them as if its owner lacked 
in himself the touch of nature that lends him a share 
in their every part of weakness; and, though I have 
looked as near as possible with Ulysses’ eyes, my 
creatures have run persistently from the judgment-seat ; 
and, from being ironical figures, fashioned, as it 
were, by the merciless, jesting gods to be thwarted 
and killed for their sport, they have turned into the 
pitiful likeness of men viewed in the bond of fellowship. 

Here, then, is mine own particular vainglory—that, 
rather than reform my play into the successful image 
of my proper spirit, I prefer wilfully to leave an im- 
perfect witness that I am no Mars of malcontents, nor 
could not, if I would, be possessed with wisdom enough 
to despise the fool in his folly, or level the prince with 
the hind. I leave my Cressid for a document that I 
would sooner be known to fail in scorn of humanity 
than succeed in the wisdom of Sir Francis. 

Wherefore, as Sir Francis was the fountain-head of 
this enterprise, so I would dedicate to him the unripe 
fruit of my endeavour. He will perchance be the less 
wrathful in face of my presumption, as ‘‘ Troilus and 
Cressida ’’ is the only one of my plays that is touched 
with his own particular breath. So much is it the less 
mine own. But—to speak it with a sad brow—I am 
so far stubbornly proud of my unsuccess that I leave it 
herewithal for a measure of the great gulf that is 
between us. 


ON ARRIVING. 
By Firson Younc. 


hd Going Away was the most glorious part of the 

holidays of childhood, Arriving was the most 
purely joyous. The excitement of Going Away was 
tinged with the apprehension which, pleasant or un- 
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pleasant, is inseparable from the beginning of any great 
enterprise, and was shadowed by a sense of perils and 
adventures by land and sea to be encountered before 
the end was reached. But on arriving these things 
were all behind us; it was a crescendo of pleasures ; 
they did not end, but were simply merged in a succes- 
sion of joys, a vista of delight of which even the visible 
horizon did not mark the end. In short, Going Away 
happened at night, and Arriving happened in the morn- 
ing; and in that statement is contained the whole 
essential difference between the two. 

I have already described how Going Away ended. 
Arriving began by one’s waking up in the small hours 
of the morning and wondering where one was, and 
gradually becoming aware that one was indeed in the 
cabin of the ship and travelling in the midst of the 
sea. The great question was how soon one could get 
up. The view from the porthole probably revealed 
only a grey waste of waters. One hardly dared to look 
at the time for fear it should be some dreadful hour 
like three or four o’clock—a hopeless hour, at which it 
was quite useless to get up. One lay trying to go to 
sleep again, or, failing that, determined to lie still for 
an hour by sheer effort of will; and when one looked at 
the clock again it was but five minutes later. Some- 
times one would try to persuade oneself that four 
o’clock was quite a reasonable hour to get up, and, 
having dressed, find one’s way up on decks that were 
either deserted and very wet, or else in process of 
being washed down, so that there was no dry spot to 
sit upon. No land being visible, and the air being 
probably bitterly cold, and the sun not risen, the most 
sanguine temperament failed to support such con- 
ditions, and one would come down again and make 
another effort to sleep, repeating these experiments 
until one did sleep in earnest, and woke up with a shock 
to find that the green shores of Ireland were visible, 
that the sun had risen, and that other people had been 
up for quite a long time. How sweet the air was, how 
green seemed the familiar shores of one’s native land! 
There were greetings to be exchanged, notes to be 
compared on the experiences of the night, absorbing 
interests connected with the arrival of the steamer 
alongside the quay and—joy of joys—the sight of the 
yellow wheels of the conveyance which was to carry 
us on the last thirty miles of our journey. This was 
nothing more nor less than a long car, a kind of 
vehicle unknown except in Ireland, and, in sober 
truth, nothing more luxurious than a species of spring 
dray with metal flaps over the wheels and a kind of 
knife-board arrangement on which four or six people 
sat facing outwards on either side, the luggage being 
piled in the middle. But the fiery chariot of Elijah 
could not have seemed to us a more delectable and 
luxurious and splendid conveyance. 

And now we were all packed and tucked in behind 
rugs and aprons, and rattling over the stony streets 
of the town and out into the country road, with the 
morning sunshine slanting still low across it, and the 
air still sweet from the dews and showers of the night, 
and the hedgerows fragrant and bright with wild roses 
and dog- daisies. We had thirty miles to cover, with 
changes of horses three times, and the joy of the road 
before us. The first thing I remember when once well 
out on the road was the production of baskets and 
packets of biscuits and sandwiches; and my strongest 
association with this part of the road is the slightly 
metallic taste of milk drunk out of the cup of a flask, 
and the difficulty of imbibing it from the narrow end 
of the cup while seated on a jolting vehicle. And after 
that I think I generally slept or dozed for about an 
hour; dozed deliciously, leaning against some protect- 
ing shoulder, with an under-current of the gritty sound 
of wheels along the road, of the horses’ hoofs, of Irish 
voices heard in pauses by the roadside. Then, 
refreshed by sleep, one would wake to an absorbed 
interest in the affairs of the journey; for our vehicle 
carried the mails for thirty miles, and carried many 
other things as well; so that the driver, as we rounded 
a bend of the road, would suddenly throw a fish at the 
door of a house, and give a bundle of newspapers to 


some old woman who had walked a couple of miles 
down a side road to receive them. At one corner there 
was always a dog, a black retriever, who waited for 
his master’s newspaper, and could be seen soberly 
trotting off with it until the bend of the road hid him 
from sight. Then there was a beggar who frequented 
the road, Paddy Leary, of whom we were terri- 
fied, and the sight of him stumping along in his pictu- 
resque tatters, or pausing, as we passed, to raise his 
lined face and shake his knarled stick at us, thrilled 
us with a sense of perils encountered. Then there were 
the halts to change horses, and the sight of men drink- 
ing porter in some little wayside public-house ; and my 
views of life at that time must have been very strict, 
for I remember feeling rather frightened that in such 
a happy country and on such a beautiful morning men 
should be found wicked and abandoned enough to 
commit this sin. 

Halfway along the road, just after it passes through 
the town of Newtownards, takes a sudden bend and 
comes out on one of the most fragrant shores in the 
world. One moment you are under trees, going by a 
moss-grown chapel and market-house, and the next 
you are out in the open with the stony beach close to 
you, the intoxicating smell of seaweed, and the sound 
of waves washing against stones—no muddy lake 
water, but the veritable sea itself, clear and green and 
transparent against the rocks and pebbles of the beach. 
Need I tell you what the moment of that vision meant 
to us in this succession of delights? For these were 
our own waters, the shores of our own lough, which 
we were to follow in all their twistings and turning's 
for some fifteen miles, and well-nigh to the open sea 
itself. Great was the competition to sit on the shore 
side of the car; so great indeed that turns had to be 
taken, and at stopping-places there was much lifting 
down and hoisting up as these exchanges were effected. 

Two more changes of horses after this, and we were 
out on the last ten miles, mostly inland again, for we 
were to lose sight of the sea until it burst upon us 
at the very doors of our home. Now the excitement 
became almost sickening as we strained our eyes along 
the road to mark the familiar objects ; and as we neared 
the village of our destination familiar faces began to ap- 
pear on the road, and we recognised them with a thrill 
of wonder that they should exist sounchanged during our 
absence. Now began the long wall of the demesne, with 
a curtseying figure at the first lodge gate; and at the 
end of the wall, under a tunnel of trees, the pump and 
the first white cottages of the long village street. The 
horses were whipped up, and with a glorious commo- 
tion we entered on the last stage of our triumphal pro- 
gress. The upper halves of the house doors were opened, 
and old women with mutches on their heads looked out 
upon us, shading their eyes with their hands. Now we 
have passed the baker’s, that functionary himself, per- 
petually white, and living, as it were, in a mist of flour, 
standing behind his counter; now past the wonderful 
shop of sweets and mysteries, with the name ‘‘ Ander- 
son’’ in crusted white letters (one of them missing) 
over the lintel; now another shop, the source of the 
most delicious gingerbread, with its little proprietress 
nodding and waving to us from the door; now, with a 
last crack of the whip and scattering of poultry from 
under the very wheels, into the market square itself, in 
front of the post-office, with familiar faces waiting to 
greet us. But even yet we had not finished ; the greater 
joy was to come. The mails have been taken off, the 
parcels and odd luggage discharged, and with a grating 
of brakes we turn away down the steep street, where 
the masts of ships show over the roofs of houses, round 
the corner, beside the pump, along the wall of an old 
castle, and suddenly the view is open—to me the most 
sacred and beautiful view in the world; a view of beach 
and harbour and sea, with our own craft at her moor- 
ings in the foreground, and the swift sliding tide 
beyond, and across it green wooded shores trimmed 
with a brown line of seaweed, and the blue mountains 
in the distance. That was the culmination; but a few 
yards more and the wheels had come to rest, and we 
jumped down on to the gravel sweep into the arms wait- 
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ing to receive us. Yet it was not the beloved kinsfolk 
whose presence and welcome most thrilled us, but the 
sturdy, bearded, blue-jerseyed figure, commodore and 
admiral of our small fleet of boats, who stood waiting 
to take part in the welcome, and, incidentally, to help 
with the luggage. That he should be really alive and 
existing before us in the very flesh was the crowning 
miracle and delight of our journey. When we had 
found him we had Arrived. 

Going Away and Arriving—how closely the whole of 
existence fits itself between those two adventures. When 
you stand in the mid-sea of life, far away from its begin- 
nings, and apparently far from its ending, you realise 
how many things you have gone away from, and how 
comparatively few you seem to have arrived at. Yet 
I like to think that they are but the two halves of one 
whole, and that if Going Away is the chief joy of youth- 
ful life, Arriving is the special pleasure and privilege of 
age; and that even though the horizons of youth are 
grown dim and misty in the distance, for people who 
have grown old wisely the land they are approaching 
grows more and more clearly defined, and from being 
a strange and unknown, becomes a familiar and wel- 
coming country ; on whose soft shore they look forward 
to lying down for a long rest, with the noise of the 
waters over which they have passed lulling them to a 
pleasant and dreamless sleep. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE EAST CARMARTHENSHIRE ELECTION. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 


88 Bishop’s Mansions, Fulham, 
27 August 1912. 


Srr,—Your excellent remarks on the result of the 
East Carmarthenshire election, supplemented by those 
of Sir Henry Howorth in a letter in to-day’s “ Times”’, 
call for no additional observations so far as what 
took place is concerned. But the sad and significant 
thing is that in such a constituency, at such a crisis, 
so little outside help was forthcoming. Until a few 
days before the election the Press was comparatively 
silent. In ordinary times absence for a holiday is, no 
doubt, a reasonable excuse, but these are not ordinary 
times, and Mr. Mervyn Peel’s plucky and untiring 
efforts deserved more support. Why were not eloquent 
speakers—preferably those who could speak Welsh— 
forthcoming to meet the successful Nonconformist 
Ministerialist? Under the circumstances I agree that 
the result was, as the Church Defence Committee say, 
satisfactory, but with a little more self-denial and belief 
in what energy could effect it might have been much 
more so. If only the Unionists showed half the zeal 
and energy of Mr. Martin Tilby and the Church Defence 
Committee, the country would be astounded with the 
results. For it is action, not talk, that is needed. 

Yours faithfully, 


Ernest J. A. FitzRoy. 


AN OBJECT-LESSON IN IRISH HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. ° 


Rhinebeck N.Y., 12 August. 


Sir,—If any of your readers would care to know 
exactly what Irish Home Rule would mean in Ireland 
I am in a position to give the information, as I have 
lived under it all my life—in New York. That city has 
been governed by the Irish for the last fifty years, and 
they have had a perfectly free hand in carrying out 
their racial ideas of civic government. It is pre- 
eminently in that city that the fine flower of modern 
Irish civilisation has bloomed in its utmost perfection, 
and where one can study the national aptitude for self- 
government carried to its logical conclusion. And 
perhaps Englishmen do not also realise that the de- 
scendants of the first settlers of New York are to be 
numbered among the “‘ subject races ’’ and ‘‘ oppressed 
nationalities ’’, in being governed without their consent 


by an alien invader (and, as such, entitled to the sym- 
pathy of the society that meets in Caxton Hall). If the 
advocates of Home Rule could understand that the 
hideous corruption and crime now rampant in New 
York is the result, in another country, of what they 
are sO anxious to see established in Ireland, perhaps 
they would pause in their quixotic gallop towards the 
abyss, and admit that there are ideals impossible of 
human achievement. Yours etc., 


BRITAIN’S ‘‘ PROSPERITY 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay REVIEW. 
Wick Court, near Bristol. 


Sir,—I try to write a few words on this question 
without any reference at all to the means Great Britain 
should rightly take against possible aggression from 
other countries advancing in prosperity and so, perhaps, 
in power of offence. 

it would appear that in the natural course of things 
other countries must advance in prosperity. What 
does this advance mean? It means, economically 
speaking, that they advance as manufacturing nations. 
They advance not only in supplying themselves with 
manufactures but in supplying manufactures for export. 
This would appear to be true for all the great nations. 
Germany has reached the point of being an importer 
of foodstuffs, the United States are near to it, and if 
the time for Canada is far off, it must yet come. Are 
these not facts that Great Britain should accept and 
provide against? It is useless to kick against the 
pricks. The nation which best understands what it can 
and what it cannot do has the best chance of advance. 
Of course we should do all we can to retain our present 
high relative position, though I admit that, personally, 
I think the greatness of a nation depends on the great- 
ness of its people, so that that nation is truly the greatest 
whose inhabitants are greatest, physically, morally and 
intellectually. Leaving that moot point for the moment 
1 would, however, ask the questions: Whether it is for 
the benefit of Great Britain herself that other nations 
should stand still or advance in prosperity ? 

Surely it is for our benefit that other nations should 
advance? They form an important part of our environ- 
ment, and the better the environment of any nation the 
better are its chances for self-expression. The advance 
of other nations, too, is, or should be, a factor in our 
own advance: it makes life for us more strenuous in 
increasing competition and—let us hope—in opening 
higher ideals. 

In the face of this general foreign advance what 
should we do to preserve our Empire? Free Trade or 
Protection : closer connexion with our Colonies or pure 
trust in a sentimental tie: the strengthening of social 
discipline or socialistic legislation: all or any may or 
may not be good to this end. But there is one great 
fact. It was our own humanity that founded the 
Empire: man stands at the back of Empire. What- 
ever forms of legislation we may adopt: whatever 
foreign treaties we may make: whatever agreements 
we may enter into with our Colonies, it is the character 
of the nation as a living organism which will determine 
the effect. Lower the physical, moral and intellectual 
level of our people of Great Britain and the Empire dies : 
raise it and the Empire will live and grow. Every idle 
man living an idle life of luxury is a traitor to the 
Empire, a useless tax not only on the labour but the 
morality and intellect of his people. There must be 
no lip service to the Empire: all must accept the per- 
sonal duty of helping to raise the physical, moral and 
intellectual level of the community at large. From 
him to whom much is given much is required : no nation 
of emasculates, even wallowing in wealth, ever held 
empire for long. 

The only sound foundation for a nation’s prosperity 
and the continuance of its grasp on empire exists in the 
strength of character of the people and the acceptance 
by all, rich and poor, of the national and imperial 
burdens placed on them. The nation whose immediate 
object is national material prosperity and greatness of 
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empire must fail. Both must be recognised as merely 
incidental to the greatness of the people—the material 
must be treated as subjective to the human. The irre- 
sponsiblity of luxurious idleness is a greater danger to 
the nation and the Empire than the extremist form of 
labour unrest. Your obedient servant, 

F. C, CONSTABLE. 


WILLIAM BOOTH. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
** Madeley ’’, Gravesend, 26 August 1912. 


Sir,—I have been considerably impressed by your 
article on ‘‘ William Booth’’. It sets out a point of 
view which I have not seen stated anywhere else. The 
note which occurs earlier in last week’s SATURDAY 
Review is not less arresting. No student of the sub- 
ject will ignore the statement: ‘‘ We can hardly con- 
ceive anything farther from the lofty appeal, the gentle 
and awful dignity of Christ than the Salvation Army’s 
methods and whole demeanour’’. But the indictment 
is a grave one. One would even presume to pass 
a criticism upon it but for the fact that the con- 
cluding words of the trenchant article in question 
confess that the ‘‘ Army ’’ has done something to correct 
the materialism which is ‘‘ too much with us, late and 
soon ’’. 

Along those lines does there not lie a justification of 
methods which those who adopt them may not very 
much care for? Materialism is not the temptation 
only of the well-to-do. It is the temptation, in other 
forms, of the poorest and saddest of the people. 
‘*General’’ Booth touched the spot in his chosen con- 
stituency. With one hand he fed the hungry, but in 
the other he held the Cross. He proclaimed that, after 
all, sin was the root-cause of the troubles of life, even 
among the unfortunate and most pitiful classes. He 
was not a sentimentalist nor a short-sighted philan- 
thropist. His spectacular and extravagant methods 
seem to have been necessary in order to rouse the sub- 
merged from the stupor and despair of the unspeak- 
able depths into which somehow they had sunk. It 
were difficult to stand on a certain stone in Winchester 
Cathedral and believe that Izaak Walton cared much 
for coloured flies—except as ‘‘ends’’ which justified 
means. This writer—himself a minister of religion— 
much prefers the quiet and regular methods of Christian 
work, but he has to remember that hundreds of the 
men and women whom the Salvation Army has lifted 
from degradation into respectable citizenship would 
never have been lifted at all by conventional hands. 
Anyhow, no agency had succeeded with them until 
*“General’’ Booth came along. With your permission 
I say this. At the same time I share very sincerely 
and with the utmost anxiety the jealousy which you 
betray in relation to the loftiness and awful dignity of 
the Christian appeal. 

Faithfully yours, 
J. Epwarp Hartow. 


[It has often been said that no agency had succeeded 
with the degraded and the outcast (we do not know 
what ‘* submerged ’’ means) until the Salvation Army 
‘““came along’’. But what evidence is there of this? 
No inquiry, so far as we know, has borne out any 
such conclusion. Our correspondent, with many others, 
describes as ‘‘ necessary ’’ methods which he obviously 
feels to require apology. We do not understand the 
position. That which is necessary is superior to any 
apology, extenuation or regret. We cannot admit that 
vulgarity can be a help to Christianity.—Ep. S. R.] 


“ITALIAN JUSTICE.” 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


St. Mary’s, Derby Road, Bournemouth, 
29 August 1912. 
Sir,—Allow me to close my share of the correspon- 
dence on the above subject by replying to Mr. Bagot’s 


‘‘amusement ’’ at what he terms my “ insinuation ” 
against ‘‘a typical representative of the old Italian 
noblesse’’. I quoted the exact words of Mr. Wreford, 
the then ‘‘ Times ’’ correspondent in Naples; he wrote 
under date 27 November 1872: ‘‘ Signor Visconti 
Venosta, it is to be regretted, actually defends the use 
ot the pollici or thumbscrews as being general through- 
out Italy ’’. The ‘‘ Times ’’ of 18 April and 21 Decem- 
ber 1873 also gives the following addition: ‘‘ The ap- 
plication of such an abominable instrument as the 
pollici to an Englishman every true friend of Italy must 
regret, and that the Minister (the said Visconti Venosta) 
of a Constitutional Government anxious to place itself 
in the van of civilisation should have ventured to justify 
the use of it’’. 

So much for Mr. Bagot’s typical statesman! One 
more point, and I will finish this subject. Mr. Bagot, 
doubtless a thick-and-thin supporter of the ‘‘ Italians of 
to-day ’’, ignorant and forgetful of the events of the 
many yesterdays, wonders that I permitted myself to 
send my late letters to the Italian Ambassador in 
London. Let me tell him that I did so as he is the 
proper guardian of Italian honour and fair fame, whilst 
he (Mr. Bagot) is a supernumerary, and, as far as I can 
judge, has no special claim to interfere in a matter of. 
which I am the indubitable protagonist. 


Your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM MERCER. 


“THE MANY-WINTERED CROW.”’ 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 


Chawton Lodge, Alton, Hants, 
24 August 1912. 
Sir,—I beg to call your correspondents’ and readers’ 
attention to ** Macbeth ”’ iii. 2— 
‘** Light thickens; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood.”’ 


Tennyson followed Shakespeare in the use of the 
generic term 


‘crow ”’. 
I remain etc. 
WatTeR HERRIES POLLOCK. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
London, 17 August 1912. 
Sir,—Referring to ‘‘ P. J.’s’’ letter in your issue of 
to-day, was not Tennyson in ‘* Locksley Hall’’ think- 
ing of 
‘** Light thickens; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood ’’? 
** Macbeth ”’, iii. 2. 


If Shakspere felt justified in using ‘‘ rooky”’ for a 
wood inhabited by crows, Tennyson might feel justified 
in using *‘ rookery’’ for an assemblage of crows on 
their way to the wood! 

I believe that in Ireland, where many Elizabethan 
uses of English words survive, the rook is usually called 
** crow ”’. 

Yours faithfully, 


F. F. Montacue. 


To the Editor of the Sarcrpay REVIEW. | 
Dumfries N.B., 27 August 1912. 


Sir,—‘‘ P. J.’’ in a letter to the Saturpay for 
17 August gives as a blunder on Tennyson’s part: 


‘*The many wintered crow that leads 
The clanging rookery home.’’ 


In Scotland and some parts of England rooks are 
always called crows. This may have been the case in 
Tennyson’s home neighbourhood. 


Yours etc. 
E. M..C, 
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To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—I notice in your issue of 17 August, a list of 
authors’ slips which neither surprise nor astonish me. 
But I cannot allow ‘‘ P. J.’s ’’ indictment of Tennyson’s 
ornithology to pass, for Tennyson was an artist and 
observer some way above the casual writers of to-day 
and yesterday. 

In the authoritative ‘‘ Eversley ’’ edition of Tennyson 
the present Lord Tennyson has this note on the ‘‘ crow ”’ 
and ‘‘ rookery’’ figuring together in a single line of 
‘*Locksley Hall’’: ‘* Rooks are called crows in the 
Northern Counties ’’. 

The term *‘ crow ’’ is obviously generic; the ‘‘ crow- 
keeper ’’ of whom one reads in Shakespeare scared 
rooks, I imagine; and is not that gregarious bird 
meant in ‘‘ Macbeth ’’, III. ii., 51? 


‘* Light thickens ; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood.”’ 


Lovers of Tennyson are well aware of his frequent 
echoes of Shakespeare, and might suppose one here. 
But the meaning of ‘‘ rooky ’’ is disputed, and Tenny- 
son clearly voted for ‘‘ roky ’’ (dialect word for ‘‘ dim ’’, 
‘*misty’’), as he has himself reproduced it in ‘‘ The 
Last Tournament ’’. Tristam there hears the hounds of 
Mark ‘“‘in a roky hollow ’’. Intelligent persons have 
conceived this to be a misprint. 

Pray excuse these few lines from one who, being 
neither a popular author nor an up-to-date journalist, 
is not obliged to be casual. 


Yours respectfully, 
PENNIALINUS. 


BEHIND THE CLOSED EYE. 


I WALK the old frequented ways 

That wind around the tangled braes. 
I live again the sunny days 

Ere I the city knew. 


And scenes of old again are born, 

The woodbine lassoing the thorn, 

And drooping Ruth-like in the corn 
The poppies weep the dew. 


Above me in their hundred schools 
The magpies bend their young to rules, 
And like an apron full of jew’ls 

The dewy cobweb swings. 


And frisking in the stream below 

The troutlets make the circles flow, 

And the hungry crane* doth watch them grow 
As a smoker does his rings. 


Above me smokes the little town 
With its whitewashed walls and roofs of brown 
And its octagon spire toned smoothly down 

As the holy minds within. 


And wondrous impudently sweet, 

Half of him passion, half conceit, 

The blackbird calls adown the street 
Like the piper of Hamélin. 


I hear him, and I feel the lure 
Drawing me homeward to the moor, 
I'll go, and close the mountain’s door 
On the city’s strife and din. 
F. E. Lepwipce. 


* In Ireland herons are often called cranes. As to ‘‘ schools of 
magpies '’ we must leave the author to justify himself.—Epb. S. R’ 


REVIEWS. 
THE GREEK IN PART. 


“The Greek Genius, and its Meaning to Us.” By 
R. W. Livingstone. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 1912. 6s. 


WE are beginning, here in England, to write upon 
the classics. The Oxford Press advertises a 
series of three books about Greek subjects—Professor 
Murray, genius, just genius; Mr. Zimmern, verbose, 
amusing, sharp, and if the truth is told a trifle vulgar ; 
and the book before us. Mr. Livingstone is neither” 
lyrical nor Hebraic. He writes straight, sober, rather 
sententious English, is well read and very earnest. The 
didactic note, to speak like a cultivated pressman, is 
there. Those who have access to Oxford lecture-lists 
are aware that Mr. Livingstone has been holding dis- 
course to his pupils on these subjects. In his book he 
adds the reader to his class. A fortunate and well- 
taught class it is; the instruction is substantial without 
being dull, and the pupil feels that if he has not ab- 
sorbed anything conspicuously novel or hair-raising, he 
has grasped the truth, or most of the truth, about’ 

the Greeks. 

The Greeks, we are given to understand, have claims 
upon our imagination because they saw things as they 
were, described what they saw, abstained from conver» 
tionality, l'art pour l'art, false shame, false sentiment, 
the pathetic fallacy. They were unrestrained by 
Church, Bible, and any kind of political censorship. 
They invented a morality without the assistance of a 
religious experience, and were everything at once: that 
is to say Thucydides and Sophocles were admirals; 
writers and artists were citizens and functionaries. 
Hence their art and thought are straight off the facts. 
There is no cant and no affectation, prudery, hypocrisy. 
The mirror is a true one, and renders the Greek world 
as it was. 

All this is perfectly true. Mr: Livingstone has 
set out what he would admit to be commonplaces 
and expounded them firmly with the aid of good illus- 
trations. The book is in fact so sensible that it does 
not invite comment, and though the author in the pre- 
face imagines he is ‘‘contentious’’, there are few 
readers who will not put his book down with a simple 
‘‘comme c’est vrai’’. Such objections as occur to 
the would-be critic are due to Mr. Livingstone’s classi- 
fication, which is not absolutely essential to the 
reader. 

Thus Plato is considered an exception to the Greek 
spirit. This is because Mr. Livingstone has constructed 
a scheme of the Greek spirit which does not admit Plato. 
And in general the author has designedly limited his 
subject. He confines himself to the classical period 
and leaves politics outside. He does well to do so, 
but when in the body of the book we find him posing 
the widest questions, such as the effect of the absence 
of personal religion on the Greek character, and the 
anticipations of Authority and Inspiration in Plato, we 
feel that he has strayed beyond his programme, and 
has too few cards in his hand for his game. The Greek 
nature produced the Greek beliefs, including their atti- 
tude to the invisible, not vice versa; and the points 
which strike us about the Greeks—why they cried so 
easily, why they loved tunny, garlic and fennel, watered 
their wine, were useless at politics, could not combine, 
produced no jurisprudence, were both cruel and delicate, 
and recognised a peculiar kind of sensual vice, these 
questions require to be answered on a plan which may 
be called ethnographical if not physiological. Select 
writers taken from two centuries may furnish some 
evidence, but not nearly all. Otherwise, as there is a 
too widespread tendency to do, we study the ancients 
for edification, we use them as it were for purposes 
of devotion, we do not regard them all round and dis- 
passionately as specimens of the human race. Thus, 
to take the last-mentioned Greek peculiarity, it is 
inconvenient to lecture to young people on it, but in a 
book which deals with the fundamental characteristics 
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of the race it requires impartial discussion. It was a 
recognised social usage. The refusal to recognise 
its existence has produced consequences even in 
the professional world of philology, which should 
know better. It is currently believed that the Theognis 
we read cannot be the Theognis quoted, admired and 
recommended by Isocrates and Plato, because Theognis 
expresses feelings which would bring him into a modern 
police-court. And Plato’s epigrams? and the ‘‘ Phe- 
drus’’? And to continue with Plato, Mr. Livingstone’s 
surprise when he finds him puritanical and repressive 
would have been less had he not shut his eyes to half 
the Greek race, the Dorian. After all the eternal 
mappyoia was mainly the property of the Athenian 
grasshopper, it was the Athenian who was eager for 
every new thing. And again Plato’s other-worldliness 
would not have seemed so un-Greek to Mr. Livingstone 
had he considered that the metaphysical element, though 
late in coming to the surface, is contained in the sub- 
stance of all nations, and had enlarged his scheme to 
take it in; ontology produces the same _bee-in-the- 
bonnet everywhere, and Plato’s Heaven of Ideas results 
from his inability to rise to the conception of an abstract 
term. Thirty years ago, too, one was taught that the 
yewatov Weddos of the Republic was to Plato’s credit; 
it showed his knowledge of human nature. Mr. 
Livingstone blames him seriously for such a subterfuge. 
The lecturer is of his age. 

Mr. Livingstone is clearly too narrow, and tends, as 
the practical teacher naturally does, to take the extant 
for the whole. He seems also to exaggerate the world- 
importance of Socrates. That estimable cicada was an 
electric personality among the younger Athenian aris- 
tocracy of the later fifth century, and we are glad he 
has survived. But his opinions would have left not a 
print on the sands of time had not the wily Plato, for 
reasons which are not yet quite clear, adopted him as 
a mouthpiece. In his own day his influence, if he had 
any, does not seem to have been good; Alcibiades does 
not do him credit, nor Critias. He was a rapt eccentric, 
and so far as in him lay retarded knowledge. The 
sophists, whom our author over-estimates, were even 
more evanescent, if we owe them some utilities, parts 
of speech and metrical prose. Euripides, it is true, 
had more influence, inasmuch as he was more attractive 
and lasted longer; but intellectually he was a mere sol- 
vent, and in point of conduct decadent. The human 
mind at this moment was in other keeping, far from 
Athens. Thought had left the Violet City with Anaxa- 
goras and had fled to Hippocrates and Democritus, who 
barely appear in this book. When we return however 
to the extant, we have to thank Mr. Livingstone for an 
excellent account of Pindar, that moralised Racing 
Calendar whose survival is one of the curiosities of 
literature. Would that Fate had taken the Laws, 
or half Euripides, and given us more sixth-century 
literature, anything but Solon! 

The religious tone of this book is what has struck 
one reader most. Mr. Livingstone is on the side of 
the angels; he clearly holds that the absence of religious 
experience among the Greeks involved them in S. Paul’s 
catalogue of sins. He is Protestant, probably Angli- 
can, English, even local, and believes in Oxford and 
Cambridge. This is all, is it not, very respectable? 
It is even touching. In what other country are the 
Hellenes weighed in these scales? We may reproach 
the author with too lightly accepting the baseless state- 
ment that the eleventh Odyssey betrays Orphicism ; 
Homer was canonised ere Orpheus was. He lies too 
under the suspicion of not knowing what an apéritif is. 
True that old age nowadays is ameliorated by spectacles, 
ear-trumpets and bath-chairs, but few old gentlemen 
smooth the path to the tomb with sherry-and-bitters. 
Still we forgive the author this, and his limited horizon, 
in consideration of his excellent book. Thucydides 
leading his squadron is not more remarkable than the 
Junior Proctor addressing us on the Greek Genius. 


TRACTARIAN AND CRAFTSMAN. 


“John Hungerford Pollen.” By Anne Pollen. London: 
Murray. 1912. 15s. 


i ts Oxford men Pollen’s name chiefly suggests the 
unfinished doorway of the Museum—a work en- 
trusted to him by Ruskin—the once vigorous ‘‘ Arthur 
receiving Excalibur from the Lady of the Lake ’’ among 
the perished roof decorations of the Union Library, 
and the painted spandrils of the roof of Merton Chapel, 
completed in 1877. But he played no small part in the 
theological agonies of the ’forties, when the Catholic 
revival in the Church of England was being scattered 
like chaff before the Liberal and Protestant reaction. 
Pollen acted for a time as the Tractarian Whip. It 
is this part of his life that gives the real interest to 
the present volume, which tails off after 1852—though 
Pollen did not die till 1g02—into the somewhat common- 
place career of a prosperous artist and connoisseur. 
The Letters in this book were hardly worth printing, 
and Apostolic Notaries who have been Senior Proctors, 
if they intend their correspondence to see the light, do 
not describe ‘‘ thousands at all the Masses and praying 
like winkin. The ‘ Rose’ a very reasonable pot-house, 
24 bob for 3 days’’. None the less, Pollen must always 
have been a striking personality. Thackeray was 
attracted by him in Rome, soon after he had ‘‘ gone 
over ’’, and tried to pick his brains; also to ‘‘ under- 
stand from him what can be the secret of the religion 
for which he has given up rank, chances and all the 
good things of this life’’. They were close friends till 
Thackeray’s death, and before the end he got Pollen 
appointed to South Kensington as assistant-keeper. 

The whole of the latter part of this Life is devoted 
to Pollen’s artistic achievements as architect, decorator 
and collector, and it is certainly curious that a laborious 
parish priest of thirty-five, shedding his Anglican 
cassock, should have so quickly attained to eminence 
in a profession requiring a long technical training. 
His writings upon art—many short pieces were con- 
tributed to this Review—are by no means those 
merely of a gifted amateur, and sometimes exhibit 
intellectual daring, as when he questions the con- 
sonance of Gothic—dramatic, external and costly—with 
the Christian spirit. He was supported in 1870 for 
the Slade Professorship of Art by Rossetti, Millais, 
Leighton, Watts and Woolner, as well as by Newman, 
under whom he had held a similar post at Dublin. He 
was always a man, as Baroness von Hiigel said, who 
rode the world, and never let the world ride him. A 
born aristocrat, his impressive features and flowing 
beard procured him, among associates familiar with 
Michael-Angelo’s masterpieces, the whispered name of 
‘*Le Pére Eternel ’’. 

It is not, however, in prosperity but in conflict that 
Pollen’s life-story appeals to the imagination. He went 
up from Eton to Christ Church in 1838 not unprepared 
by his tutor Edward Coleridge’s influence for absorp- 
tion in the spiritual movement which was to transform 
the English Church. He became Fellow of Merton in 
1842, and made the grand tour in 1843-4. From an 
early age he looked forward to the priesthood, though 
he was not ordained to it till 1846, having previously 
worked as a deacon in S. Peter-le-Bailey parish. The 
movement was at this time in a terrible plight. When 
Newman was received by Father Dominic on 9 October 
1845 it was as though the mainmast had gone by the 
board, and wreckage soon lay thick on every shore. In 
1847 Pollen, together with Allies and Wynne, made a 
journey of religious investigation through France, 
Germany, Italy and Flanders. In France forty 
thousand priests, under eighty fathers-in-God, were 
winning back an almost wholly apostate nation to the 
faith. Everywhere a revival of devotion was apparent. 
At Venice a stray Oxford Head, eating ices in a check 
suit, glowered at the three white ties going in and out 
to Romish services. At Bologna they fell in with Church, ° 
just back from Greece. The year 1848, fateful for 
Europe, found Pollen in Oxford again at the side of 
Pusey, Heathcote and Marriott, ‘‘ full of high hopes 
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for the future of the English Church ’’, the go-between 
of the party, but taking charge during vacations of 
the church built by Pusey in that ‘‘crying hell 
of wickedness’’, Leeds. The troubled story of 
S. Saviour’s is told at length, Hook, as ex-Tractarian, 
cutting a sorry figure in it. Even in the cholera ward 
he cavilled at Pollen’s presence in the parish as a helper 
without episcopal permission. That terrible time of 
pestilence proved that High Church principles were 
something more than a paper theory, good for cloister 
and study only. It brought out all the ghostly strength 
in Pollen’s own character. As the associate of Allies he 
was now a leading suspect in official circles, and was 
inhibited by the Bishops of London, Oxford and Ripon. 
But while the Gorham decision was sending men over 
in shoals to Rome and to the Eastern Church Pollen 
remained, though sorely shaken. ‘‘ Puseyism has been 
allowed its hour, a blessed period of refreshment in this 
glaring season of men’s worldliness. Is it to have no 
further meaning?’’ In August 1850 he declined the 
very desirable college living of Kibworth, ‘‘ the great 
chance of his life’’. Then came the Protestant riots, 
stirred up by Lord John Russell. ‘‘ Il Santo ’’ (Pusey) 
was ‘‘ assailed on all sides by the Press with invective, 
calumny, insult and ridicule ; he was publicly abused by 
every bishop on the bench save one, and silenced in 
every diocese; his followers were inhibited on any 
pretext; many of them, too, held back from him’’. 
Pollen himself, impatient at Pusey’s massive silence, 
admits that he worried and ‘“‘ persecuted ’’ his leader at 
this time. The Brotherhood of the Holy Trinity dis- 
solved itself. Newman delivered at this juncture his 
lectures, ‘‘ Difficulties of Anglicans’’. Russell was 
said to contemplate a, Bill for the expulsion of Puseyites 
from the Church. Everything—Socinianism, unbelief, 
sloth—was tolerable to the authorities except that any 
of the Church’s ministers should act on her claim to be 
the Catholic Church in this land. Pollen now penned 
his ‘‘ Narrative of Five Years at S. Saviour’s’’—a 
defence of Tractarianism as logically carried out in a 
parish. 

But his heartstrings were breaking. On 29 August 
1852 he wrote, after a visit to Ireland: ‘* My 
Anglican days are, I suspect, numbered’’. On 
20 October he made his abjuration at Rouen before the 
Archbishop. In this step he was not buoyed up by 
rapture of conviction any more than he had been in 
Anglican days. ‘‘ It was like an anticipation of death. 
I felt as if I was going to the scaffold.’? The present 
biography—which deals very fairly with Pollen’s High 
Church stage—gives the impression of a man of no 
very passionate beliefs or intellectual eagerness. 
Perhaps that is why he survived both the forty-five and 
the still more disastrous ’fifty. Had he a sense of 
humour? He “ related as a capital joke’’ the extreme 
astonishment of a lady to whom he explained that he 
might eat meat, but not both meat and fish, on a certain 
fast-day. She ‘‘ determined to inquire into a religion 
which could make any man forgo a good dish’’, and in 
consequence became a Roman Catholic. We do not 
see the joke, nor even the ‘‘ power in defence of the 
Catholic religion ’’ exhibited when, a member of his 
communion observing that the heretics have the 
intellect on their side, Pollen replied with courteous 
sarcasm, ‘‘ J. H. Newman is a very clever man’’. By 
the by, Newman was not ‘‘the founder’’ of Trac- 
tarianism (p. 113), which was launched while he was 
yet a Liberal and Low Churchman. There are one or 
two slips in Miss Pollen’s Latin. A don of Merton in 
the old days cannot have written ‘‘ Ecclesiae nostrae 
propitietur Domine’ (p. 171), and Christ Church is 
certainly not called ‘‘ The House’? from ‘‘ Aedes 
Christi’’. Xavier’s hymn ‘‘O Deus, ego amo Te”’ 
should not be printed as prose. There is an astonish- 
ing identification of ‘‘ One who combined in Himself 
the Catholic and Protestant characters’’ with New- 
man! But the biographer has done her work on the 
whole very well, and without self-obtrusion. It was 
worth doing. Pollen’s career covered the whole 
vigorous period from the end of George III.’s reign to 
the beginning of Edward VII.’s. 


GALLEGOS AND GALLEGAS. 


“Spain Revisited.” By C. Gascquoine Hartley (Mrs. 
Walter M. Gallichan), London; Stanley Paul. 
1912. 12s. 6d. net. 


_ exquisite young person who proposed that 

nobody should have leave to hear the later 
Wagner or to glide over the Grand Canal by moonlight 
until found to be the possessor of temperament and 
education has been quite rightly written down a prig. 
Nevertheless, there are times when most of us could 
wish for an all-wise and all-powerful Board to exclude 
the unfit from our best-beloved plots of holy ground. 
Take, for example, Most Catholic Spain. Five Britons 
out of six are born with an incurable colour-blindness 
as regards the characteristic hues of the Peninsula. Yet 
they pour into Spain by every gateway, and then hasten 
back again to write their big and silly books. Seeing 
that the undesirable alien who lands in England must 
have five sterling sovereigns in his pocket, it seems a 
pity that the visitor to Spain cannot be required to have 
at least five sound ideas in his head. 

If a Spanish Board had weighed the case of Mrs. 
Walter M. Gallichan, it must soon have found in the 
applicant’s favour. By way of evidence, it would have 
sufficed the boardsmen to know that on her revisit 
to Spain Mrs. Gallichan booked ahead by a boat-express 
which was due to leave Waterloo two hours before 
midnight, and that the lady reached the station in the 
best Spanish manner two hours before noon. Com- 
pelled to look on for twelve hours at ‘‘ the importunate 
thrustings into hurried action’’ of our fussy London, 
which seems “‘ a little ridiculous to one who has lived 
in Spain ’’, the traveller thought thoughts worth more 
pennies than her book costs. Her records of the moods 
which followed until the journey was done reveal Mrs. 
Gallichan as a pilgrim able to visit Spain in the spirit 
as well as in the flesh. It is a rare experience to find 
in a single monograph so quick and just an apprehen- 
sion of art along with so fine a sense of nature; so 
romantic a homage to the past linked with so sturdy a 
faith in the present and the future; so rational a sym- 
pathy with economic progress corrected by so broad and 
deep a humanity. Here is a wanderer who has killed 
trout in the virgin waters of remote mountains, and has 
pored over the walnut-wood carvings in little churches ; 
who has been junketed by Republican Town Councils 
and has lived for weeks in muleteers’ inns where every 
guest thrust his fork or spoon into the iron or stone 
vessel which held the rough puthero; who has sought 
out Spain’s old-world song and dance and has applauded 
Spain’s new-world feminism. And here is a writer 
who, while not minutely accurate, can write modestly 
and clearly, with occasional expansions into more than 
tolerable eloquence. 

In naming it ‘‘ Spain Revisited’? Mrs. Gallichan has 
stuck a wrong label on her volume. ‘The revisit was 
confined to Galicia, which is the least Spanish part of 
Spain, standing to Madrid as Brittany stands to Paris, 
or as a prosperous Connaught and Munster would stand 
to London. There is a good deal of the Kelt about the 
Gallego, who is not by any means a twin-brother of the 
Castilian or the Andalusian, and Mrs. Gallichan labours 
many ingenious contrasts and comparisons between 
Gallegos and other provincials of Spain. | Unfortu- 
nately, she does not seem to have been allured by the 
fine long bridge which joins the Spanish city of Tuy 
to the Portuguese outpost of Valenca. By crossing the 
Minho and pushing southward through the orange- 
orchards and cork-forests and palm-groves of Portugal, 
Mrs. Gallichan would have been rewarded with many a 
bright side-light on her subject. It is true that little 
truth and much slander result from any direct question- 
ing of the Portuguese concerning Galicia and the 
Galicians ; for the Portuguese not only sweat the poorer 
Gallego as a waiter or a porter, but also caricature him 
every night on the stage, making him even more 
ridiculous than the comic Irishman of our suburban 
melodrama. Yet, when the two peoples are studied 
side by side, it is hard to resist the conviction that the 
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Gallegos are a kind of northern Portuguese redeemed 
by northern energy and industry. In enlarging upon 
the Gallegan strength in sculpture and the Gallegan 
weakness in painting, Mrs. Gallichan fares as far afield 
as Aragon to find a parallel; but in these respects 
Galicia bears a far more striking likeness to Portugal, 
where granite seems to be carved as easily as soap, 
and where there are fewer truly good pictures than 
anywhere else in Christendom. And this is only one 
resemblance out of a hundred. As for the contrasts 
between the two peoples, they are less sharp than one 
would expect to find, considering the accidents of 
history. Galicia suffered less than Portugal from the 
Moor and hardly at all from the negro. Again, Galicia 
was absorbing the culture of pilgrims to the lustrous 
shrine of S. James at Compostela from all Europe 
(and, before the Great Schism, from Asia Minor too), 
while Portugal was not yet a nation. On the other 
hand, Galicia languished in the grandiose days of 
Portugal’s fame and wealth, when Lisbon squandered 
the riches of the Indies and Vigo was still a fishing- 
village. 

It is worth while thus bringing out a comparison 
which Mrs. Gallichan has failed to make; because 
Portugal’s abrupt plunge into a Republican experiment 
may act powerfully upon Spain by way of Galicia. 
Those who think of the north-western corner of King 
Alfonso’s realm as a kind of Wild Wales, sparsely 
peopled with superstitious illiterates, are grossly mis- 
taken. Ninety per cent. of the Gallegos can read and 
write. In Vigo every thirtieth inhabitant is attending 
a high school of arts and industries. Even in the holy 
city of Santiago de Compostela the legendary streets 
are lighted by electricity ; and there is an open-air school 
in a sweet garden of bright flowers for delicate and 
defective boys and girls. | Bookshops abound, with 
stocks of English and French publications upon their 
shelves. In conditions of life so modern as these it 
is not surprising to learn that republicanism and 
socialism have many disciples ; and, when it is remem- 
bered that Galicians want Home Rule, the existence of 
a republic on the other shore of a Galician river cannot 
be helpful to a country like Spain, with its need of a 
strong and popular monarchy. 

Mrs. Gallichan does not appear to have soured her 
enthusiasm for the Spaniards by trying to master their 
sorry politics, and Sefior ‘‘ Calalejas ’’ is not the only 
statesman who would rub his eyes at her pages. Yet 
she has given us a chapter on the Gallegan women 
(‘‘ Las Gallegas’’) which must not be overlooked by 
political students. The women of Vigo, of Ferrol, 
of La Corufia, are without ‘‘ the vote ’’ ; but they already 
enjoy many of the favours which ‘‘ the vote ’’ would 
not necessarily win. For example, the women sardine- 
packers of Vigo enjoy economic equality with the men, 
including the eight-hours’ day. Higher in the social 
scale there are literary and philosophical Gallegas who 
have numerous readers, while they are alive, and lofty 
monuments when they are dead. 

Of all the envious gibes against ‘‘the stupid 
Gallego’’ perhaps the best known is the tale of the 
supposed corpse who startled a funeral procession by 
suddenly sitting up and demanding to know whither he 
was being taken. On hearing somebody answer ‘‘ To 
the cemetery ’’ the Gallego was considerably dissatis- 
fied, and even a little rebellious, until the undertaker 
showed him the doctor’s certificate; whereupon he lay 
down again and begged pardon for interrupting the 
ceremony. The story is nearly as droll as it is inapt. 
But, if crass stupidity be in question, what of those 
publicists who still doggedly proceed on the assumption 
that Spain is dead, that Spain is in her coffin, and that 
their own death-certificates are infallible even as against 
the liveliest signs of Spain’s resurrection? Spain is not 
finished. Spain, as every open-minded traveller finds 
both in Galicia and out of it, is beginning again. And 
England, Spain’s foe in a feud long outworn, ought to 
believe in her and help her ; for in Galicia at this moment 
Englishmen are at work with hand and brain building 
a new Spanish Armada, which ought to be for us, and 
not against us, on ‘‘ the Day ”’. 


THE INSURANCE ACT COMMENTATED. 


“National Insurance.” By A. S. C. Carr, W. H. §S. 
Garnett and J. H. Taylor. London: Macmillan. 
1912. 6s. net. 


EGAL text-books on the Insurance Act, however 
ably compiled, are of little use unless read with 
the voluminous rules compiled by the Commissioners. 
The authors of ‘‘ National Insurance ’’ have tried their 
best by way of analogy and illustration, but the Act 
has been so loosely and hurriedly drafted that the 
Courts will be busy explaining it for some years to 
come. 

However strongly people may object to compulsory 
insurance, some sort of a scheme is now the law of the 
land, and if there be any sincerity in the attitude of 
those who over and over again have declared their 
belief in the principle, they should now honestly come in 
and make the best of what we have. Drastic amend- 
ment of the Act will be necessary, and can be carried 
out as its many weak and ineffective provisions are laid 
bare by experience. But amendment will never be 
achieved by a rigid refusal to work every part of the 
Act. It is something to have in being a comprehensive 
scheme of mutual national insurance which includes the 
great mass of the people. Moreover, the scheme is 
contributory, and that is to the credit of a popularity- 
hunting Government, which might have bribed the 
electors by dividing the whole burden between State 
and employer. Those who believe in social betterment 
must take the Act as they find it, and at the same time 
work ceaselessly for improvement. 

From the money point of view the Friendly Societies 
certainly stand to benefit. The reserve values for 
existing and new members credited to the societies by 
the State must greatly improve the position of every 
solvent lodge. This part of the Act is ably explained 
by the authors of the text-book. On the face of it 
struggling societies just below the solvency line would 
seem to benefit as much as their better-off rivals, but in 
practice their existence is likely to be in jeopardy. The 
bettered financial position of the solvent lodges will 
enable them to increase benefits or reduce contributions, 
in some cases both. The struggling lodges, on the 
other hand, will simply reach the solvency line on 
existing rates. Open competition for new members 
then becomes inevitable, and these, naturally, will 
choose the lodge which offers them the best terms, and 
thus the State subvention will have the effect of killing 
off the smaller and poorer lodges. Amalgamation or 
extinction, therefore, becomes the only alternative for 
dwindling lodges. The smaller societies have acted for 
years as valuable nurseries in the teaching of business, 
public work, and mutual understanding. The manage- 
ment of the lodges, as the societies grow in numbers, 
will pass into professional hands, and from that it is 
but a step to the State control already firmly rooted by 
power of the purse, ordering of investments and audit. 

In many respects the Act is deliberately unfair, in 
that it exacts contributions from people who can by no 
possible means receive benefits. Take the case of 
individuals with salaries of less than £160 a year who 
have private means of some kind bringing in more than 
ten shillings a week. They may, and probably will, 
claim an exemption certificate. But the employer has 
still to pay his threepence a week for them. This is not 
contributory insurance but extra taxation, essentially 
unfair in incidence. The childish excuse given is that 
otherwise the employer may be induced to bring pressure 
on his employees to claim exemption. The object, of 
course, is simply to bolster up the common fund. The 
outstanding blot on the scheme is the illusory ad- 
vantage offered to the deposit contributor, and the 
comments on his position in this book are, to say the 
least of it, disingenuous. The impression is conveyed 
that the depositor will be able to draw up to his 
‘‘ credit ’’ at any time—that is what he has paid in. 
Nothing is said about management and doctor’s fees, 
which are a first charge on the credit before a penny 
can be drawn in sick pay. The luckiest of depositors 
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will seldom be able to draw more than a fortnight’s sick 
pay, and the majority probably much less. The de- 
positor will be of a class necessarily very poor, often 
sick and frequently unemployed, and one which needs 
help more than any other section of the community. 
His position is pitiable, and an early alteration should 
be pressed for. 

It should be pointed out, too, that the system of 
reduced payments is equally illusory. Employers who 
contract to keep their employees in sickness are offered 
a penny reduction, the employees benefiting by a penny 
also. In return for this reduction the State is relieved 
of all insurance liability for sick pay, but still exacts 
fivepence from those to whom it gives practically 
nothing. Now the scheme is professedly mutual and 
national, based on actuarial calculation, and assisted 
out of general taxation. In these circumstances it is 
far better to join the scheme in full and to take from it 
the benefits upon which its charges are based. In so 
doing there is nothing of meanness, and if an employer 
cares to supplement State benefits that is his concern, 
and all the better for his employee. Similarly, if the 
scheme is ever to become really national, and if all are 
to feel their responsibility alike, then it is essentially 
inadvisable from a civic point of view for employers to 
pay their employees’ contributions in addition to their 
own. 

The doctors still stand outside the scheme. Without 
them, in spite of all the talk of a national medical ser- 
vice, the Act cannot be worked. No profession is more 
self-sacrificing, and its members simply ask for a living 
wage. The trouble is the extra cost, which the 
Treasury is unwilling to find. Compromise may yet be 
possible on the lines of the Friendly Societies paying, 
say, half the sum in dispute and the State the rest. 
The societies are benefiting financially by the Act, 
and can well afford to pay this suggested increase. 

The accumulating funds in the hands of the Com, 
missioners must, as time goes on, become very large. It 


is their duty to invest these funds at compound interest. 


The actuarial basis for the scheme makes no allowance 
for investment depreciation. The Government say the 
investment must be in trustee securities. But as yet 
the Government have refused to guarantee the fund, and 
it is by no means certain that we have seen the last of 
depreciation in trustee stock. This position must not 
be left uncertain, and the Government should be pressed 
to declare what is intended to be done. 

All that can be said about unemployment benefit at 
present is that a great many workmen not in the least 
likely to be unemployed are being made to pay a flat 
rate of contribution chiefly in aid of men whose wages 
are, as a rule, such that they could well afford to put 
by enough to keep them in periods of slack trade. Close 
criticism of this part of the Act is perhaps too previous. 
Unemployment insurance is admittedly tentative and 
experimental, and the scheme will probably be varied 
as experience dictates. 


STORIES WITHOUT TEARS. 


“Stories without Tears.” By Barry Pain. Londcn 


Mills and Boon. 1912. 6s. 


Humour, with which wit is not to be confounded, is 
the faculty possessed by Mr. Barry Pain, and he is 
one of the few genuine humourists of the day. A minor 
writer he may be called, for his interests are with the 
unimportant people of the world, and he writes of them 
and, primarily, for them, but his work is not always 
to be looked on as petty. It is impossible to imagine 
that he could ever produce even the briefest and lightest 
sketch which would carry the conviction that he had 
grasped a single phase of the great Napoleon’s cha- 
racter, yet it may be counted a more satisfactory thing 
to have reached the heart of a junior assistant master in 
a State-aided secondary school than to have scratched 
the skin of the dictator of a continent. Presumably 
there was once a time when Mr. Barry Pain had to 
decide whether he would be an insignificant writer on 


important affairs or whether he would become the faith- 
ful observer of the lives of the nobodies. Had he 
chosen the former course he might have been counted 
as something of a wit, but he decided otherwise and we 
name him humourist, a title which most often is falsely 
claimed and wrongly given. Many, infinitely greater 
than he, cannot hold it because they lack the single gift 
of mercy. Most certainly Swift and Congreve are dis- 
qualified. Mr. Barry Pain at his best makes us smile, 
and at his worst, alas! he makes us giggle; but being 
a humourist he never makes us grin as do the wits. 

These tales of his are called ‘‘ Stories without Tears ’’, 
but they are not all of a kind to be styled ‘‘ funny ’’. 
Some, indeed, are mere nonsense—little bits of fluff to 
tickle those who laugh easily and without shame—yet 
here and there are passages and pages which suggest a 
man writing with the knowledge that the sigh and the 
smile are only the two sides of the same question. Once 
or twice he allows a glimpse of the under side, for 
laughter and tears are relative terms, or, at least, we 
should scarcely know the value of the one without some 
knowledge of the other. This the wits know also, but 
there is a bitterness in the weeping which they make. 
The first story in this volume is worth noticing for 
the example it gives of the author's ability to enter into © 
the mysteries of the commonplace life. He unlocks the 
door of a room occupied by an assistant schoolmaster 
who is taking his nightly dose of whisky and water 
from a bedroom tumbler. The bottle is kept in the 
body of a piano which is past playing on. By two 
deft touches we are made to see the magnitude of the 
crime which is being committed, and the entry of a 
pretty servant girl comes as the dawn of romance. 
There are times when the little ones take the courage 
actually to live, and we know well that the schoolmaster 
is enjoying most of the sensations which Antony gained 
from the banquets and the beauties of Cleopatra. Two 
or three days later this young man of simple tastes 
is summoned into the presence of his employer and 
scolded rather severely, but winged words go back, 
and this time he is as Antony daring Octavius to do 
his worst. Of course the triumvir would not have 
noticed the resemblance, but the likeness is there though 
it has been reduced. A soul with full powers of good 
and evil has been cramped until in exercising them it 
appears: merely ridiculous. This, perhaps, is the best 
tale in the book, for it contains no endeavour to be either 
funny or pathetic, but the author seldom loses his in- 
sight. One or two of the stories are in the fantastic 
manner which we remember from the days of ‘* The 
Celestial Grocery ’’, but we prefer the plainer ones. 
Palaces are usually open on certain days of the week, 
but there are obscure villas to which the general public 
can never find the key. Mr. Barry Pain seems to 
keep it. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘‘Edinburgh and the Lothians.” By Francis Watt, Loncon} 
Methuen. 1912. 7s. 6d. net. 

To “Scotland of To-day” by T. F. Henderson (the 
mighty Burns authority) and Francis Watt succeeds a larger 
boo oa the Capital and Home Counties (if Scotsmen will 
excuse the phrase) from the unaided hand of Mr. Watt. 
The ‘‘ Edinburgh’ of R. L. S. is a classic of this kind, 
exquisite in colour ard fidelity. The mine has _ been 
vigorously worked since Seeley, the original publisher, put 
forth the ‘‘ Picturesque Notes ’’ of probably the most brilliant 
child of Edinburgh since Sir Walter. It is a feather in Mr. 
Wait’s ‘‘ bonnet ’”’ that, coming late in the day, he finds 
room and a welcome. Himself a native of East Lothian, a 
scholar and a pundit, he knows more of tradition and of 
history than Stevenson did; and he writes in the afternoon of 
life when Stevenson himself is become one of the silent 
figures which haunt the northern metropolis, and when 
‘* The Scots Observer’’ is part of the literary annals of 
Edinburgh. As becomes a barrister and a jurist, Mr. Watt 
is eminently happy in dealing with Kames and Monboddo 
and Hermand and the classic shades which, with Weir of 
Hermiston, haunt the Parliament House. But he does 
justice to the older ghosts, some of them terrible enough. 
which people Holyrood and the Castle, to the ‘‘ Black 
Dinner’’ given to the Douglases, and many another striking © 
episode or horror. There is no such haunted town as Edin- 
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burgh anywhere, and Mr. Watt has been at the pains to get 
up, and has the art the most effectively to re-tell, stories 
which even convinced Scotsmen had forgotten, or never knew 
but vaguely and in part. We are all aware of that 
tremendous myth of the Voice that, before Flodden, sum- 
moned by name, one mirk midnight, from the Market Cross, 
the Scots lords, gentry, and citizens to meet, that day so many 
weeks hence, in Hell. All those named duly fell at Flodden, 
save a certain Mr. Robert Lawson, Mr. Watt tells us, ‘‘ who, 
ill and sleepless, paced uneasily the wooden gallery of his 
house near by at the dread hour. How his hair stood on end 
when the ghostly voice rang through the silent street! How 
terrible to hear his own name among those proclaimed ; yet 
lost he not his presence of mind. Hastily procuring a coin, 
he dashed it on the pavement, and appealed to his Maker 
against the powers of darkness and destruction ”’. Note, 
says Mr. Watt, how tradition has here mixed Scottish regal 
forms with superstition. ‘‘ A summons and proclamation 
at the Cross was a sight and sound of all others the most 
familiar to an Edinburgh citizen and the tabling of a coin 
as a sign of protest and appeal is still in use in grave Scottish 
Assemblies.’ Mr. Dexter’s pictures, notably of Edinburgh 
from Calton Hill, of Holyrood and Linlithgow Palace from 
the Loch, ought «lone to be the means of despatching whole 
editions of this book to Scottish exiles in Canada as New 
Year presents. 


‘On the Backwaters of the Nile.” By A. L. Kitching. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1912, 12s. 6d. net. 

None enjoys better opportunity of intimate study of primi- 
tive races than the missionary: he enters so much into their 
lives and goes about his work in such constant touch with 
his people that, in describing their customs and their 
country, he is at the very antipodes of the globe-trotting 
bookmaker. Mr. Kitching spent ten years among the ‘ child 
races of Central Africa’’ Whilst making no pretence to 
be a scientific study of anthropology, his book is a most 
valuable help to a proper understanding of the lesser known 
natives of countries which he roughly designates as the back- 
waters of the Nile. We have had books in more than plenty 
from those who have taken a trip on the Uganda Railway 
‘* which has not one single rail in the Uganda Protectorate ’”’, 
who have collected picture postcards in Kampala, or taken 
snap-shots at Gondokoro, and from grand tourists of the 
Churchill-Roosevelt order, but few volumes that really tell 
us much about the people from Busoga to Gan’. Every page 
of Mr. Kitching’s assists to knowledge of the Bantu and 
other tribes, and mainly because he made himself familiar 
with their language. ‘‘ There is no doubt that the only way 
to deal successfully with the native races is to learn to talk 
to them as they talk to one another: no greater compliment 
can be paid a European than to be called a Muganda, a 
Lagan’ etc.’ In their superstitions, their ways of life, their 
food, there is no doubt that the Gan’ and the Teso peoples 
are ‘‘child races’’. Yet they are not devoid of certain 
qualities in which no mere white man can emulate them. 
For instance, in administering justice the native chiefs have 
a way of getting at the truth of a matter in dispute, in 
striking contrast with the helplessness of the white man, 
before ‘‘ the maze of contradictions, irrelevant evidence, and 
cunning falsehoods that go to make up the hearing of an 
African case at law’’. So poor is the moral code of some of 
the tribes that Mr. Kitching found there was not even 
honour among thieves, and his conclusion from his ten years 
among them is that they are ‘‘a blend of childhood and 
dévilry ”. “At the same time he would not have it supposed 
that the African is an unlovable brute or an impossible 
simpleton. He has in him excellent material for moulding 
in the hands of the missionary and the European adminis- 
trator. 


“Body and Mind.” By William McDougall. London: Methuen. 
1912. 10s. 6d. net. 

Souis are out of fashion, said William James, in demon- 
strating what was supposed to be a new variant on the 
countless theories as to the nature of the soul and its 
connexion with the body. Mr. McDougall, who is trained 
in medicine and is Reader in Mental Philosophy at Oxford, 
agrees that amongst scientific men souls are out of fashion; 
and a great part of this book consists of accounts of the 
theories conceived as to the relation of mind and matter to 
avoid the embarrassing intrusion into modern science of a 
soul or spiritual entity acting directly and purposively 
on the body. Mr. McDougall writes his book to maintain 
the unfashionable thesis, and he sub-entitles it a 
‘““ History and Defense of Animism ’’—though we do not 
know why he spells defence so. Moreover, he maintains that 
there is manifest in recent thought a tendency to return to a 
belief in soul in one form or another of animism. Mr. 
McDougall uses this term for any view of the nature of man 


which holds that his manifestations of life and mind are 
due to the operation within him of some animating principle 
different from the body generally but not necessarily con- 
ceived as an immaterial and individual being or soul. There 
is a form of animism of a very primitive type, the belief in 
the animation by spirits of all natural objects that exert 
any power. The two are in historical relation to each other, 
and Mr. McDougall holds rather surprisingly that what 
he means by animism was prior- in time to primitive 
animism. However that may be, it is the animism of the 
literary, philosophic, and theological tradition which has 
survived amongst civilised people with which Mr. McDougall 
is concerned. We need not say that the history of man’s 
opinions about his soul is a wonderful history from the days 
of the most ancient sages to the so recent times of James 
and Bergson with their newest attacks on a mechanical 
science and philosophy ; and the latest contemptuous criticism 
of them by Professor Ray Lankester and his coadjutor. Mr. 
McDougall treats his interesting theme ably and with full 
knowledge of the history and the science and philosophy con- 
nected with it. He shows that the animistic view has plenty 
to say for itself against any attempt to evade it; but the 
“‘ proof ’’ of the soul is like the proof of God: it is not 
capable of demonstration by the intellect. 


“The Modern Prison Curriculum.” By R. F. Quinton. London: 


Macmillan. 1912. 5s. net. 

Dr. Quinton’s accurate knowledge of the official routine 
is obvious; we read many suggestions that appear 
to be practical and even advanced, but throughout 
his writings we find, as is very natural, a_persis- 
tent defence of that, largely nineteenth-century system, 
in which he has lived and moved and been an official 
for thirty-two years. ‘‘ The will of the criminal”’, 
says the author quite truly, “‘ is, in fact, a weak thing which 
requires to be strengthened, and not, as was formerly sup- 
posed, a strong thing which had to be broken’”’, and yet 
the more or less military, drilled, and disciplined prisons 
in which we place him have particularly the effect of destroy- 
ing all will-power, and of making each man a mechanised 
automaton. That little can be done in the case of people 
undergoing very short sentences may be freely admitted, and 
61 per cent. of the local prisoners serve two weeks or less— 
the average length of sentences in the convict prisons is 
4.8 years. But surely then, special consideration and care 
could easily be bestowed upon those whose incarceration is 
long enough to be a serious ordeal, and, for the more 
nervous temperaments, a dreadful strain upon mental health. 
We cannot accept as rebutting evidence on this point the 
comparatively small number of actual suicides (five cases in 
1910) when we remember the extraordinary precautions that 
are taken against their occurrence. We recall now a padded 
den in Pentonville which could be watched from above. 
Either there must be a great number of deranged prisoners, 
or many of them must undergo so much torment that the 
utmost vigilance is required to prevent self-destruction. Dr. 
Quinton is right in saying that the effect of a sentence 
depends enormously upon the habits and temperament of the 
prisoner. Sir Robert Anderson once put it to the effect that 
the tame bird is at home in a cage, and the gaol-bird is at 
home in a prison. 


‘Palissot.” Par D. Delafarge. Paris: Hachette. 1912. 10f. 


Palissot is more interesting on account of his almost 
single-handed resistance to the Encyclopedists than for his 
literary merit. M. Delafarge knows it better than anybody, 
and his examination of the place which Palissot ought to 
occupy in literature, exhaustive as it is, is also continuously 
detached almost to indifference. He would have done better 
if instead of limiting himself to purely historic considera- 
tions he had given more attention to Palissot the -man. 
Palissot had lived several years in the intimacy of the 
Princess de Robecq—the same who was reine un quart 
d’heure—and was undoubtedly in love with her. It is sur- 
prising that M. Delafarge should overlook an elegy on her 
death and a passage in the ‘‘ Dunciade ’’—written in imita- 
tion of Pope—which testify to that feeling. 


“With Dante in Modern Florence.” 
Murray. 1912. 6s. net. 

The study of Dante has spread so widely that Miss Lacy 
has been well inspired in writing this book. Even many 
who are in no sense students of the poet take a more or less 
intelligent interest in his connexion with Florence, and will 
learn a good deal both of the poet and his native city from 
these pages. Many beginners who desire to make a serious 


By Mary E. Lacy. London: 


effort to understand the early surroundings which moulded 
his character will be helped on their way by its means. 
This book is clearly not intended for those who have already 
any deep knowledge of Dante, but what the author has 
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attempted she has certainly carried out well and thoroughly, 
and she attempts no fine writing, but tells in a simple 
style a straightforward story. There are numerous good 
photographs which add greatly to the value of the book. 
Those who visit Florence for the first time should find it very 
useful. 


Bulb Catalogues. — The autumn bulb catalogues are a 
paradox, on the whole a pleasing paradox. They bring 
spring into autumn; they remind us that summer is going, 
but they also remind us that spring is coming. Turning 
over the pages of Barr's Daffodils, one is soon in the very 
atmosphere of spring and one comes back from poring over 
the wondrous choice of Trumpets, Incomparabilis, Leedsi, 
Poeticus, and all the host of daffodils with almost a start 
to find we are not in April but in September. Some of the 
‘“‘ stars ’’? among daffodils one is glad to see getting within 
the reach of modest folk. King Alfred is down to 4s. 3d. 
and Lord Roberts to 4s. 6d., Weardale Perfection to 3s. 9d., 
Janet Image to 3s. 3d. To any one who follows daffodil 
history this means much; all these were quite recently in 
their guineas. The marvel is that there is still a great 
“novelty ’’ list. We always turn straight to the Leedsi 
class—the angels among dafiodifs. There are two new ones 
for 1912, Aglaia and Fair Lass; 1911 was a great year, 
producing Empire, Arctic Light, Ice Peak, and Lavender. 
Mermaid, a glorious Leedsi, is chosen for this year’s plate. 

Sutton’s Bulbs, 1912, covers the whole spring garden, the 
place of honour being, perhaps, given to tulips, though there 
is a good coloured plate of hyacinths. We are glad to see 
“* Jacques ’’ chosen for illustration: a more beautiful pink 
hyacinth never was. 


THEOLOGY. 


“Catholicism and the Modern Mind: a Contribution to Religious 
Unity and Progress.” By Malcolm Quin. London: Arnold. 
1912. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is a singular book. The standpoint is hard to define. 
It opens with a dedicatory letter to his Holiness Pope 
Pius X., informing him that the author has been a Comtist 
for thirty years, and that, although he is not, and, under 
existing conditions, perhaps cannot be, formally a member 
of the Catholic Church over which the Pope presides, he 
ventures to think that in spirit he is in communion with 
it. After this there follows a sort of Modernist conception 
of Christ. That which appears to attract the author’s 
imagination is the extensiveness of the Roman Church, 
the conception of Catholicity and Infallibility. But, with 
a complete absence of precision, he ignores the actual terms 
of the Vatican Decree, and gives a semi-Gallican exposi- 
tion of its contents which would have made Pius IX. 
positively shudder, and must require some courage to present 
to his successor of the same name. The author assures us 
that the Church had a natural power of delegating the 
function of Infallibility to the Pope, and that ‘ the Pope 
therefore derives his infallibility from the consent of the 
Church expressed through the vote of a Council’; whereas 


(Continued on page 276.) 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
ASSURANCE. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES. 
LARGE ULTIMATE BONUSES, 
FUNDS - - - £15,000,000. 


SCOTTISH PROVIQENT INSTITUTION. 


London : 3 Lombard Street, E.C. West End: 17 Pall Mal!,S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW ARE, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID. £94,000,000. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees, 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
Apply for fuli particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary. 
ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, L.0. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Mortgages.) 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAmEs SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtTHUR CeciL, Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. | C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
H. E. Duke, Esq., K.C., M.P. Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S. 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 
Sir Joun Jarping, K.C.LE.,M.P, | Rt Hon. Viscount Vatentia, C.B. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
jm oy Saw” el on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
eal ereafter. 


Advances made on Reversions, vested or _caiagnan, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for a Limited Number 
of Premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 
together with valuable options and additional benefits. 
EXAMPLE.—Age 25. Sum Assured £500. 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 16 8 

GUARANTEED RESULTS: 

(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 

(b) In case of survival, 

ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 

to 20 years’ accumulated Bonuses. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., 
Orrick: ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, B.C. 
Assets Exceed £10,500,000, JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager. 


ALLIANCE. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,000,000. 
Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Among the Classes of Insurance transacted by the Company 
are the following :— 

(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, 
with special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 

(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 

(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 

(s) BURGLARY, THEFT, AND PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 
Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies 
are also granted. 

Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses with 

other papers may be had on written or personal application. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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what the Decree itself declares is that ‘‘ the definitions of the 
Roman Pontiff are irreformable of themselves and not from 
the consent of the Church”’. It is not a little curious that 
in a volume ostensibly designed to reconcile Catholicism to 
the modern mind the old extremist fallacies of De La 
Mennais should be reproduced, and that we should still be 
informed that ‘‘ the word ‘ infallible’ is only the ecclesias- 
tical equivalent of the word ‘ultimate’’’. Indeed, the 
writer has immediately to admit that ‘‘ we cannot, of course, 
even in the case of a Supreme Court of Appeal, possess an 
absolute immunity from error’’. Is this innocence? Or is 
it irony? The strangest feature, however, of all is that, 
while the author strongly commends the Roman Church to 
the world at large, he himself explicitly remains outside. 
By what process of logical ingenuity can men reject for them- 
selves a religion which nevertheless they recommend ? 


‘A History of Creeds and Confessions of Faith in Christendom 
and Beyond.” With Historical Tables. By W. A. Curtis. 
Edinburgh: Clark. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 

Professor Curtis has packed into one thick volume more 
information on his subject than we should have thought 
possible. We have accounts and criticisms not only of the 
creat Confessions of faith familiar to all Churchmen, but 
also of the decrees passed at Trent and at the Vatican Coun- 
cil, of the doctrinal positions of the Eastern Church, Old 
Catholics, Anglicans, Lutherans, and Calvinists; while there 
is hardly a single modern sect of importance whose doctrines 
are not described fully, and often in the language of their 
own official documents. We can ascertain the distinctive 
tenets of the Quakers, Irvingites, Christadelphians, Sweden- 
borgians, Mormonites, Christian Scientists, and the Salva- 
tion Army. It is a very good piece of patient and careful 
compilation, and if we have a criticism to offer it is that the 
author might have given us even more of the actual con- 
fessions of faith ; he has spent too much time on introductions 
to them, and on extolling their merits when they happen to 
be Calvinist or Zwinglian; we would rather have had the 
documents in extenso, and judged for ourselves. Coming 
from Aberdeen, it was perhaps inevitable that Dr. Curtis 
should reflect somewhat severely on everything that savours 
of Rome and ecclesiasticism ; and it is interesting to note the 
different treatment meted out to stern statements and ‘ warn- 
ing clauses’’, according as they occur in the Athanasian 
Creed or the Westminster Confession. 


“The Feast of the Covenant.’ By David Smith D.D. -Londoa: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1911. 3s. 6d. 

This book is a scholarly but simple introduction to the 
Holy Communion by the author of ‘‘ The Days of His 
Flesh’. Dr, Smith, who is a Presbyterian minister, louks 
upon the Lord’s Supper as ‘‘ the very heart of Christian 
worship ’’ and ‘‘ the citadel of Catholicity ’’. It is some- 
thing more than a mere commemoration; it is a personal 
fellowship with a living Saviour, and carries us forward in 
faith and hope to the final consummation. There is nothing 
in this book to which an Anglican could object, and tl:ere 
is a great deal with which he would cordially agree. We 
have read it more than once with no small pleasure and 
profit. 


“‘The Book of Job and the Problem of Suffering.’ By Buchanan 
Blake B.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1911. 6s. 

A translation of the Book of Job in rhymed verse is 
followed by an examination of the various attempts at a 
solution of the problem of suffering which are put forth in 
that book. The writer then describes how the problem is 
dealt with in the Greek tragedy and in later Jewish prophecy, 
discusses it in its relation to immortality, and, finally, 
views it from the Christian standpoint. He is inclined to 
become pompous and verbose, and the sense is sometimes 
obscured by a faulty system of punctuation; but the book, as 
a whole, is well worth reading. The translation, however, 
does not strike us as being particularly happy or worthy of 
the original. 


‘The Old Testament.” By H.C. 0. Lanchester London: Arnold. 
1912. 2s. 6d. net. 

Written in a country rectory, this book aims at giving 
an intelligible account of the main results at which modern 
study and investigation in many fields seem to have arrived. 
The author has succeeded admirably in his task. His treat- 
ment of the subject is sane, sober, and interesting, and his 
sources are safe. Perhaps the ideal popular account of Old 
Testament criticism has yet to be written, but we feel that 
this book is on the right lines. It may be commended not 
only to the general reader, but also to the student who is just 
beginning a serious study of the Old Testament. 


For this Week’s Books see page 278. 


By Ocean Yachting Steamer 


“ARCADIAN.” 


All cabins fitted wick instead of Berthe, 
cabins fitted wit steads instead o 
CRUISES DE LUXE, Promenade Deck full length of Vessel. Electric 
1912. Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry Swimming 
Bath. Gymnasium. No Cargo carried. 


R.M.S.P. 


Cr. 7. PENINSULA, MOROCCO & MARSEILLES 28 oy days. 
(Most luxurious and interesting Route to the RIVIERA.) 

Cr. 8 HOLY LAND & EGYPTE 9 Oct. 29 days. 
Cr. 9. ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. 9 Nov. 15 days. : 
WEST INDIES and BERMUDA, from Sonthamnton Nec. 3. Unique 
Winter Cruise via Lisbon, Madeira, West Indian Islands te J .maica and 
Bermuda and back by “*ORUBA,” via Panama, venezucia, Canary Islands 
and Morocco, arriving at Southampton Feb. 3. 62 days. 


Illustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owne-s’ 
premises in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required through- 
out the year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for 
Estate and Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management 
of Trust Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—Some NOMINATIONS 
FOR SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for 
next term.—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


HOTELS. 
OURNEMOUTH.—ROYAL HOTEL. 


The only Hotel on East Cliff, overlooking the beautiful Bay and Pier. 
A la Carte or inclusive. Magnificent Lounge. Garage. Telegraphic Address : 
“‘LuxuriaTe.” Telephone is quite the leading hotel in Bournemouth, 
and one of the best in England.”—7he Queen, November 18, 1911. 


ROWBOROUGH.—CREST HOTEL. An Ideal 


Health Resort. Splendidly situated in the Sussex Highlands, 800 feet 
above Sea Level. Excellent Cooking. Comfort. Moderate Terms. Spacious 
Public Rooms. Large Grounds. Garage. Golf. Tennis. Croquet. Billiards. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Crest, Crowborough.” ‘Phone No. 94. 


ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN _ PRIVATE 


HOUSE. {00 ft. above sea level. Fine views. Shady garden in warm 
and sheltered position. Tennis and croquet lawns. Stabling or motor. Separate 
tables. Apply Cantas., Middlecott, Ilsington, S. Devon. 


NTERLAKEN.—HOTEL BELVEDERE. Best 


position on the Hdheweg, close to the Kursaal. Splendid view. Modern 
comfort. Garden. Lift. Autogarage. Terms moderate. 


ITTLEHAMPTON.—THE BEACH HOTEL. A 


First-class Family Hotel. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of several 
acres. Directly facing the sea. Good Garage. Tel. No. 55. A. GascoiGNg, Manager. 


UCERNE.— GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 
— ye patronised. Private bathrooms throughout. Open all the year 


ATLOCK.—ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Full modern 
suite of Turkish, Electric and Hydro Batks. Tennis, Bowls, Croquet, 
Golf Course (18 holes). Write for Illustrated Tariff. The Managers. 


HANKLIN, I.W.—ROYAL SPA HOTEL. The 
§ Fans ag leading and only Hotel near to or facing the sea. Illustrated Tariff 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS. DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDEN 


and pastures of 12 acres ; 500 feet above sea level ; with charming surroundings, and 
places of interest, including KNOLE HOUSE and Park. 
Restfulness and refinement. Extensive Garage. 
Proprietor, G. MARSHALL. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS, Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
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JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS. 


To be submitted to the Shareholders at a meeting to be 
held in the Board Room, Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Company, Limited, Consolidated Building, 
Fox Street, Johannesburg, on Wednesday, the 23rd 
day of October, 1912, at 11.30 a.m. 


1. The directors submit herewith the company’s balance sheet and 
profit and loss account for the year ended 30 June 1912. 

2. The accounts show that the company’s operations during the year 
have resulted in a net profit of £207,123 1s. 1ld., which, together with the 
balance of £155,143 9s. 7d. brought forward from the previous year, 
makes an aggregate available profit of £362,266 10s. 8d. 

3. On 18 June the directors declared a dividend of 5 per cent, for the 
financial year ended 30 June last, payable to shareholders 
at that date. This distribution absorbs £197,500, leaving 
£164,766 1Cs. 8d. to be carried forward to the next account. 

Daring the year under review, a period of unbroken depression and 
stagnation has prevailed, which has greatly curtailed the scope of the 
company’s operations and consequently affected its profits. 

Upon the other hand, from a mining point of view, very substantial 
progress has been made. Most of the producing mines under the com- 
jany’s control show improved results, and very important and valuable 
work has been carried out on the mines which are still in the develop- 
ment stage. 

The directors are strongly of opinion that the position and prospects of 
the gold mining industry are eminently satisfactory, and that there is 
no justification for the indiscriminate pessimism with which it is regarded 
in European markets. 

4. A:though the market value of the company’s shareholdings as a 


company’s 
registered 


whole is considerably in excess of the amount at which they appear in 
the balance sheet, the directors have, in accordance with their usual 
practice, written down the book value of such of the company’s share- 


hold'ngs as were in excess of the market quotations at 30 June. 

5. Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory conditions prevailing during 
tio year, the company’s position is a very strong and sound one. 

6. Details of the work done on the producing mines in which this com- 
pany is interested are periodically published, and it is therefore unneces- 
sary to deal fully with the subject in this report. The directors have, 
however, pleasure in stating that very satisfactory progress has been 
made, which has been practically indicated by the increased amount* 
which has been distributed in dividends. 

7. The aggregate value of the gold produced during the year by the 
mines controlled by the company amounted to £2,114,000, Being an increase 
of £89,000 as compared with last year. 

8. The financial arrangements to provide the necessary funds for the 
development and equipment of the Consolidated Langlaagte (Southern 
Section) and Van Ryn Deep Mines have been satisfactorily concluded, 
with the approval of the shareholders of the companies concerned. The 
new equipment of the Consolidated Langlaagte is now complete, and so 
soon as the necessary power is available crushing on the Southern Section 
of the property will commence. The ore reserves are now approaching 
2.(00,000 tons of good grade, and substantial profits are assured. 

Developments on the Van Ryn Deep are also proceeding satisfactorily, 
and it is anticipated that crushing operations will be commenced in 
July next. 

As regards the Government areas on the Farm Modderfontein, record 
shaft-sinking progress has been made during the last twelve months, and 
about the middle of June (as announced at the time) the reef, carrying 
good values, was intersected in the north-western shaft at a depth of 
2.395 feet. The striking of the reef in this property, both as to time and 
depth, coinciding as it does with the company’s consulting engineer's 
forecast, indicates the regularity of the reef position and formation on 
that section of the Rand. 

As regards the native labour question, it is satisfactory to record that 
nearly all the important mining groups have entered into an agreement 
whereby a stop will be put to the serious competition which has existed 
hetween the private recruiting agencies. This competition has in recent 
years resulted in a considerable increase in the cost of native labour. 
The arrangement now entered into will effect an appreciable reduction 
in working costs. 

9. The improvement in the returns from the Carlton Hotel, 
to in last year’s report, is being maintained. 

10. There has been a steady demand for building sites for residential 
purposes, enabling the company, on account of the favourable position 
of its properties, to effect a large number of sales. 

11. In terms of the Articles of Association, four of the directors, viz. : 
Sir Robert B. Llewelyn, Messrs. Charles Marx, John Munro, and H. A 
Rogers, retire by rotation, and offer themselves for re-election. 

12. Messrs. J. P. O'Reilly and Henry Hains, the auditors of the 
company in Johannesburg, and Messrs. Chatteris, Nichols and Co., 
the auditors in London, retire from office, and offer themselves for 
re election. 


referred 


By order of the Board, 
Tuomas Honey, London Secretary. 
London, 30 August 1912. 
NOTE. 
Government Gold Mining Areas (Modderfontein) Consolidated, Ltd. 
Sinee the above report was compiled for issue to the shareholders, the 
reef has been struck in the north-east shaft of the Government Go'd 
Mining Areas, assaying 7.7 dwt. over 20.5 inches. The company has also 
received telegraphic intimation that assays of 20.5 dwt. per ton over 
1 inches have been obtained in @ cross-cut to the north of the point of 
intersection in the north-west shaft. Cables conveying this information 
were duly published on receipt. ‘ 


BALANCE SHEET, 30th June, 1912. 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. | 


Dr. s. d. 64 
Authorised Capital—(Under Resolution of 23rd 
of which £4,345,000 is Registerel Capital 
Dividend (N . 15) of 5% 13th | 
Profit Appropriation Acc unt—Balance in Te 
Contingent Liabil‘ties—Uneall:d Capital on In- £ 
£5,118,886 10 9 
Cr. ASSETS. 
s. 
Investments in Stocks and Shares 5 10 
Mining Proper.ies and Advances to Mining Companies sas ww. 247.233 3 2 
Loans on Mortgage and Real Estate on 123,283 15 8 
Loans at Short Call on Market Securities a 823,038 5 0 
Sundry Debtors and Dividends Accrued... .., 91,988 2 3 
Cash at Bankers and in hand ee gle 57,266 0 7 
——_——. 972.292 710 
Office Furniture, etc, 7786 12 4 
£5 118,886 10 9 


' PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 
30th June, 1912. 
Dr. £64. 


To Directors’ Fees, Salaries, Office and other Expenses, Johannes- 
burg, London and Paris, less Amounts received from other 


» Balance being realised prot - the year carried to Appro- 

£242,776 2 9 

Or. 


By Profits realised on Stocks and Shares, Dividends, Commissions 


and Sundry Receipts, less Amounts written off... .% 212,776 2 9 
PROFITS APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 
Dr, £ 
To Dividend No. 15 of 5 % declared 18ch June, 1912 a ios 197,500 0 0 
» Balance carried to Balance Sheet... 10 8 
£362,266 10 8 
Cr. 
By Balance of Profit and Loss Account at 30th June, 1911 155,143 9 7 
» 207,123 1 1 
£362,266 10 8 
8. B, JOEL, Chairman 
A. R. STEPHENSON Jo 


THOMAS HONEY, Secretary. 


We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet, dated the 30th June 
1912, with the books and vouchers of the Company in Johannesburg and have obtained 
all the information an i explanations we have required as Auditors. In our opinion 
such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of 
the state of the Company's affairs according to the best of our information and the 
explanations given to us, and as shown by the books of the Company. We have also 
verified the securities in South Africa, 

J. P. O'REILLY, ) 
HENRY HAINS, j 
Incorporated Accountante, 


Auditors, 


Johannesburg, 5th July, 1912. 


We report to the Shareholders that we have audited the Accounts of the London 
Office of the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, dated tLe 
30th June, 1912, and have obtained all the inform:tion and explanations we have 
required, The Audited Accounts of the Johaunesburg Office have been properly 
incorporated in the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, and in our 
opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up s0 as to ex hibit a trae and correct 
view of the state of the Company’s affairs accorJing te the best of our information, 
and the explanations given to us and as shown by the Books of the Company. We 
have also verified the securities in London, 


CHATTERIS, NICHOLS & CO., 


Audit 
Chartered Accountants. } 


London, E.C. : 29th July, 1912. 
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MAGAZINE 


For September 


Sir 
GILBER 
PARKER’S 


Great Serial 


THE 


JUDGMENT 
HOUSE 


EVOLUTION 
IN THE PAST 


BY 
HENRY R. KNIPE, F.L.S., F.G.S. 


There are 56 plates of fossil life restored, 51 of which were expressly 
drawn for the book by Miss Alice B. Woodward (45 plates) and 
Mr. E. Bucknall (6 plates). 

“To anyone who desires to read the story of life upon our planet as revealed by 
the record of the rocks, and interpreted in the light of evolution, it would be difficult 


to recommend a safer or more pleasant guide than M Knipe. His story is 


ir. 
illustrated by many excellent plates, mainly by Miss Alice W: eedteet, who happily 
unites much scientific knowl 


ge with artistic ability.”—A thenaum 

‘*One of the most fascinating and readable books of the year. "— Nature. 

“A clear, readable, and useful book, well illustrated by reconstructions of the 
more striking types of extinct life.’ "Saturday Review. 

‘Mr. Henry Knipe has succeeded admirably in his ‘ Evolution in the Past’ in 

combining sound information with attractive reading.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘“Written with care and knowledge, and the exactness of modern scientific 
methods.’ "—The Times (Literary Supplement 


). 
* Evolution in the Past’ should be read and studied by all lovers of Natura 
History.” —Anowledge. 


HERBERT & DANIEL, Publishers, 
95 New Bond Street, London, W. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. SEPTEMBER, 1912. 
ia OLUTION OF COLONIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. By J. A. 
ARRIOTT, 

THE TRIUMPH OF GERMANY’'S POLICY. By Arcnisatp Hvurp, 
THE CLASSICAL SPIRIT. By Hivarre 
PRINCE REUSS. By Sipney Wuitman. 
THE ALBANIAN QUESTION, By P. P. pe Soxorovitcu. 
ASPECTS OF WILLIAM MORRIS. By E. Hatram Mooruovse. 
CASANOVA: A PRINCE OF ADVENTURE. By Mrs. Arruux Harter. 
AGREE WITH THINE ADVERSARY. By Arcnisatp 
FRANCE AND THE REPUBLIC. By Sypney Brooks, 
THE RUSSIAN PASSPORT QUESTION. By Norman Bentwicr, 
PRINCES AND PRESCRIPTIONS. By Vio.ter Hunt. 
THE BITTER SWEETS OF BOUNTIES. By Epwarp Satmon, 
CHANGING LONDON. By E. Beresrorp CHANCELLOR. 
MASSENET. By A. Beaumont. 
A PRIEST IN ISRAEL. By Wa.ter Lennarv. 
THE ANTAGONISTS. Book II. Chapters XI.~XV. 

THURSTON. 

LONDON; CHAPMAN anp HALL, LIMITED. 


By E. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ArT. 
Rodin (Muriel Ciolkowska). Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 
BIoGRAPHY. 


The Man Who Saved Austria: The Life and Times of Baron 
Jellacic (M. Hartley). Mills and Boon. 10s. 6d. net. 
Memories (Frederick Wedmore). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Last Legitimate King of France: Louis XVII. (Phebe 

Allen). Dent. 12s. 6d. net. 
Crassic. 

P. Vergili Maronis Opera. Vol. II. Macmillan. 31s. 6d. net 
per set of two vols. 

FIction. 

Mrs. Ames (E. F. Benson); A Bottle in the Smoke (Mrs. Milne 
Rae); Designing Fate (John Sandes). Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 6s. each. 

Maggie of Margate (Gabrielle Wodnil); The Three Anarchists 
(Maud Stepney Rawson); A Durbar Bride (Charlotte 
Cameron). Stanley Paul. 6s. each. 

The Wind among the Barley (M. P. Willcocks); At Lavender 


Cottage (Mary L. Pendered). Mills and Boon. 
The Marriage of Kettle (C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne). 
Lamorna (Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick). Methuen. 
Larkmeadow (Marmaduke Pickthall). Chatto and Windus. 
The Second Deluge (Garrett P. Serviss). Grant Richards. 
The Under Trail (Anna Alice Chapin). Pitman. 6s. 

The Dilemma of Engeltie (Emma Rayner); The Man at Lone 
Lake (Virna Sheard); The Adventures of Napoleon Prince 
(May Edginton). Cassell. 6s. each. 

History AND ARCHXOLOGY. 

China’s Revolution, 1911-1912 (Edwin J. Dingle). 
153. net. 

British Battles : Tourgoing (Hilaire Belloc). Swift. 1s. net. 

A Bibliographical List Descriptive of Romano-British Architec- 


6s. each. 
Heinemann. 6s. 
6s. 

63. 
63. 


Fisher Unwin. 


tural Remains in Great Britain (Arthur H. Lyell). Cam- 
bridge : At the University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

A Flash of Summer (Mrs. W. K. Clifford); The Grey Lady 
(Henry Seton Merriman). Hodder and Stoughton. 7d. 
net each, 

Organisation, Administration, and Equipment Made Easy 
(Lieut.-Colonel 8. T. Banning). Gale and Polden. 4s. 6d. 


net. 

Handbook for Travellers in Ireland (Revised and Edited by 
John Cooke). Stanford. Qs. 

Omar Kheyyam (James Henry Hallard), 
net. 

The Episodes of Vathek (William Beckford). 
Sir Frank T. Marzials. Swift. 21s. net. 


Rivirgtons. 2s. 6d. 


Translated by 


A First Sketch of English Literature (Henry Morley). Cassell. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Science AND PHILosopPHY. 
Main Currents of Medern Thought (Rudolf Eucken). Fisher 


Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 
Life Understood from a Scientific and Religious Point of View 
(F. L. Rawson). Crystal Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
VERSE. 
Fires (Wilfrid Wilson Gibson) : Book II., The Ovens, and Other 


Tales; Book III., The Hare, and Other Tales. Elkin 
Mathews. ls. net each. 
Waters from Deep Springs (A. D. H. Allan). Routledge. 


3s. 6d. net. 
Flowers, Dust, and Sun (Mary Chadwick). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the Years 19(6- 
1910. British Museum. 28s. 
Catalogue of the Clark Collection of Cambridge Books (4.2%. 


Long. 


Bartholomew). Cambridge: At the University Press. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Dickens (W. H. Helm). Herbert and Daniel. 2s. 6d. net. 


How to Make Money (John Stafford). 

Sketch Map Illustrating 
Austerlitz). 
2s. 6d. net. 

Revisws AND MacGazines For Sepremeer.—The Round Table, 
2s. 6d.; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s.; The Fortnightly 
Review, 2s. 6d. net; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. ; 
The Oxford and Cambridge Review, 1s. net; The Pall Mali 
Magazine, 6d. net; Scribner’s Magazine, 1s. net; The Open 
Court, 6d.; The Magpie, 3d. net; The Atlantic Monthly, 
ls. net; The Wide World Magazine, 6d.; The Empire 
Magazine, 6d. net; The Antiquary, 6d.; The Westminster 
Review, 2s. 6d. net; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d.; The 
Arena, ls. net; The Nineteenth Century and After, 28. 6d. ; 
‘he United Service Magazine, 2s.; The Financial Review of 
Reviews, ls. net. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London. 


Swift. ls. net. 
Napoleon’s Campaign in 1805 (Ulm and 
With Notes and References. Forster Groom. 
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BANNED 


Here are two books that really matter— 
books written with authority by men who 
know Life, and who recognise the urgent 
need of their fellow-men to know it also. 
And yet these are banned by the libraries 
—one wholly, the other partially. 


Read what the leading critics throughout 
the country have to say of them. 


THE CONFESSION 
OF A FOOL 


By AUGUST STRINDBERG. Translated 
by Miss Ellie Schleussner. Price 6s. 


WHOLLY BANNED. 


The Atheneum says that ‘* when it is claimed by Strindberg’s 
admirers that this work is not only profound, but also moral, no 
competent and fair-minded critic can well deny the claim... . 
As a work of art it imposes first of all by its audacity, and next 
by its sinister gloom. One is aware that the handling is 
the handling of a master.”’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette says ‘‘ The ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ itself is not 
more unaffected in its implacable simplicity. There is, indeed, 
in the whole range of literature probably no parallel 
to these tormented confidences.”’ 

William Purvis in the Suday Chronicle says: ‘I can only 
say that after reading him I felt more moral, more virtuous than 
at any other well-remembered moment of my life.” 

. The Observer says: Obviously sincere, amazingly outspoken, 
but rarely offensive.” 

The Manchester Guardian says; ‘‘ These confessions are as 
much a preaching of purity as Tolstoi’s ‘Kreutzer 
Sonata’ is. . . . Here, too, we have the greatest of Swedish 
classics as a descriptive writer; and how powerful, how original 
these descriptions are, never brought in for the sake of description, 
always fused with the mood of the moment, the light cast on 
nature by a mind for ever changing its untameable fires.” 


THE DAUGHTERS 
OF ISHMAEL 


i By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 


Price 6s. 
(2) PARTIALLY BANNED. 


The Liverpool Post declares that it is ‘* The ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ of the White Slave Traffic, and is likely, we 
believe and hope, to do all that Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s famous work 
accomplished for the black.” 

The Morning Post that it is ‘‘ the kind of book that moves one 
to action, and may prove, like one or two famous novels 
before it, to be the inspiration of a great crusade.” 

The English Review that it is ‘a thoroughly moral book—a 
book above all that all serious women, notoriously ignorant about 
these matters, should read quietly and seriously.” 


CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


Mr. A. G. BRADLEY’S NEW BOOK. 


THE GATEWAY oF SCOTLAND; 


or East Lothian, Lammermoor, and the Merse. 


Illustrated with 8 Coloured Plates and numerous line 
drawings by A. L. COLLINS. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Bradley's excellent book.”— Evening News. 


“* A beautiful and interesting book. ublishers’ Circular. 
“ Mr. Bradley enlivens his pages with many delightful anecdotes.” 


Spec tator. 
** Deserves every praise.” —Bookseller. 


Mrs. JANET ROSS’S NEW BOOK. 


THE FOURTH GENERATION. 


Author of ‘‘ Three Generations of English Women,” 
12s. 6d, net. 


“ This exceedingly delightful book.”—Daily News and Leader. 

‘* There is no end to the delightful things in this book.”—A ¢henaum, 
“Worth senting . . « will have a permanent interest.”"—The Times. 
“ From first to last alive with amusing anecdotes.” —Standard. 

“* An exceptionally notable and distinguished book.”—Bookseller. 


PROFESSOR JAMES SULLY’S NEW BOOK. 


ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES. 


Illustrated by P,. NOEL BOXER. 7s, 6d. net. 


“These agreeable pen-pictures of Italian life, scenery, history, and 
archeology are superior. The illustrations are good, and the style is 
distinguished.” —A theneum. 

_ ‘Delightful personal impressions of Palermo, Baveno, Terracina, 
Viterbo, Viareggio. . . . The book is written throughout with knowledge 
and vision, and its interest is enhanced by an admirable bibliography of 
works, Italian, German, French, and English, which throw light on the 
places described in Prof. Sully’s wanderings.”—Standard. 


LEE THE AMER!CAN. 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Jr. 10s. 6d. net. 


“* Here we find outlined, with classic succinctness and dignity, the two 
aspects in which Lee presents himself to the world and draws it to him: as 
the heroic captain of a lost cause, and as a moral personality. . . . He is 
almost perilously disinterested, and canvases negative views, in regard to 
Lee's qualities and record, like a person who cares nothing about him. It 
is the rarest effect of hero-worship to be thus not over-anxious about your 
hero. It is also its best credential. For it shows that you are sure of 
yourself and of him, and that both are to be trusted. . . . It isa human 
and engaging book.” —A thenaum. 


THROUGH THE HEART OF 
AFRICA. 


FRANK H. MELLAND, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I., and 
EDWARD H. CHOLMELEY, F.R.A.I. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. 


IN SOUTH CENTRAL AFRICA. 


. M. MOUBRAY, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


To be issued in the Autumn. 


BROKEN PITCHERS 
By Reginald Wright Kauffman. 6s. 


ALSO BANNED 


A NIGHT IN THE 
LUXEMBOURG 


By REMY DE GOURMONT. 
Translated, with a Preface and Appendix, by 
ARTHUR RANSOME. 5s. net. 


**An audacious excursus of fancy pieced together with the 
fertile skill of a consummate artist. . . . Mr. Ransome’s trans- 
lation is one of the best things he hasdone. In the truest sense he 
has captured the quintessential spirit of the book with rare felicity 
and sensitiveness of expression.” —A¢heneum. 

*‘ It is asubtle book, full of gaiety and thought, and as dangerous 
and unpleasant to those who have been too long swaddled in tradi- 
tional beliefs as a mountain breeze is dangerous and unpleasant to 
one who has sat too long in a hot room.” —Odserver. 


Published by STEPHEN SWIFT & CoO., Ltd. 
66 King Street, Covent Garden. 


HOLIDAY FICTION. 
TO-DAY Percy White 


THE BEST REVIEWED NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 


“© To.Day’ deals so vividly with topical questions that it is sure to be 
one of the successes of the season. In ‘To-Day’ Mr. White proves once 
more that no point in the great (or little) social game can escape his eye 


or his irony.”—Paunch. 

“* Subtly ironic pages.” —-Zimes. 

delicately conceived satire.” Spectator. 

“An achievement of which not half a dozen English novelists are 
capable." —A thenaum. 


ROSE OF THE CARDEN = Katharine Tynan 


THE CITY OF LICHT (Gth Impression) 
W. L. George 


EVE (2nd Impression) Maarten Maartens 
JESSIE BAZLEY Bernard Capes 
THE NARROW ESCAPE OF LADY HARDWELL 


Frankfort Moore 
THE PANEL 


Ford Madox Hueffer 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


LONDON, W.C. 
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STANDARD WORKS. 


AUSTIN, JOHN. 

LECTURES ON 
CAMPBELL. 2 Vols. 16s. each 

STUDENT’S EDITION OF AUSTIN'S JURISPRUDENCE. 
Compiled by RoBERT CAMPBELL. 12s. 

ANALYSIS OF AUSTIN’S JURISPRUDENCE. By Gorpon 
CAMPBELL. 6s. 

THE AUSTINIAN THEORY OF LAW. With Critical Notes 
and Excursus by Professor W. JETHRO Brown. 10s. 6d. net. 


BISHOP, Mrs. (Isabella L. Bird). 

HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO; or S1x MONTHS AMONG THE 
SANDWICH ISLANDs. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 

KOREA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. Illustrated. 

A LADY’S LIFE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
trated. 7s. 6d.; also Is. net. 

UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. 2s. 6d. net; also Is. net. 

LIFE OF MRS. BISHOP. By Miss ANNA M. STODDART. 
6s. net. 


BORROW, GEORGE. 


Illustrated. 6s. ; 2s. 6d. net; 2s. net; Is. net. 


BIBLE IN SPAIN LAVENGRO GYPSIES OF SPAIN 
WILD WALES ROMANY RYE]| ROMANO LAVO LIL 


Edited by ROBERT 


5s. net. 


LIFE OF GEORGE BORROW. 
10s. 6d. net. 


BYRON, LORD. 
THE WORKS OF. New Text, with many hitherto Unpublished | 
Additions. Portraits and Illustrations. 13 Vols. 6s. each. 
Poetry. 7 Vols. Edited by ERNesT H. COLERIDGE. 
Lerrers. 6 Vols. Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO. 
M.V.O. 
DON JUAN. Complete in 1 Vol. With 4 Photogravures. 6s. 
POETICAL WORKS. The only Complete and Copyright Text 
in 1 Volume. Photogravure Portrait. 6s. net. 
LIFE, LETTERS, AND JOURNALS. By THomAs Moore. 
Portraits. 7s. 6d. 
BYRON: THE LAST PHASE. By RicHarp EDGCUMBE, 
10s. 6d. net. 


CHAMBERLAIN, BASIL HALL. 
THINGS JAPANESE. Being Notes on various subjects connected 
with Japan, for the use of Travellers and Others. 10s. 6d. net. 


CRIPPS, WILFRED. 

OLD ENGLISH PLATE. With 123 Illustrations and 2,600 
Facsimile Plate Marks. 21s. net. Tables of the Date-Letters 
and Marks, separately, 5s. 

THE PLATE COLLECTOR’S GUIDE. Arranged from the 


above work by Percy Macquorp. Numerous Illustrations. 
6s. net. 


CROWE and CAVALCASELLE, G. B. 
HISTORY OF PAINTING in Italy, Umbria, Florence, and Sienay 

from the 2nd to the 16th Century. A New Edition, with Editorial 
Notes by LANGTON DovuGLas, with upwards of 200 IIlustrations. 
6 Vols. £1 Is. net each. 

Vol. I. Earty CHRISTIAN ART. 

Vol. II. Giorro AND THE GIOTTESQUES. 

Vol. III. Umpria, FLORENCE AND SIENA. 

Vol. IV. FLORENTINE MASTERS OF THE 15TH CENTURY. 


DARWIN, CHARLES. 


Uniform Cheaper Edition. 
THE ORIGIN or SPECIES. 


By HERBERT JENKINS. 


2s. 6d. net each. 
FERTILIZATION OF 


THE DESCENT OF MAN. ORCHIDS. 

JOURNAL OF A EXPRESSIONS OF THE 
NATURALIST. EMOTIONS. 

FORMATION or VEGE- | LIFE OF CHARLES 
TABLE MOULD. DARWIN. By his Son. 


MOVEMENTS anp HABITS | VARIATION OF ANIMALS 


OF CLIMBING PLANTS. AND PLANTS. 2 Vols. 
INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 
CROSS AND SELF-FERTILIZATION IN THE VEGE.- 


TABLE KINGDOM. | 95. 
DIFFERENT FORMS OF FLOWEKAS. 7s. 64. 


DUCHESNE, Monsignor LOUIS. 
EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
its Foundation to the End of the Fifth Century. 
gs. net each, 


From 
2 Vols. 


Volumes marked * may be had on spectal terms. 


Illus- 


JULIAN, REV. 


ELPHINSTONE, Hon. M. 


HISTORY OF INDIA—The Hindu and Mahometan Periods. 
15s. net. 


FERGUSSON, JAMES. 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 
trations. 

ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL. 
PHENE SPIERS. 2 Vols. 
INDIAN AND EASTERN. 
tions, by JAS. BuRGEss, 


ALL COUNTRIES 
With numerous Illus- 
3rd _ Edition. 


Edited by R. 
56s. net. 


Revised and Edited, with addi- 
C.LE., LL.D., F.2.S.E., and 


by R. PHENE Spiers, F.S.A., F.R.ILB.A. 2 Vols. Demy 
8vo. £2 2s. net. 
MODERN. 3rd Edition. By ROBERT KERR. 2 Vols. 28s. 


net, 


FLETCHER, C. R. 
AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 Vols. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. §s. each Vol. 
Vol. I. Eartiest TIMES TO THE END OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


Vol. II, From Henry VII. TO THE RESTORATION. 

Vol. III. RESTORATION TO THE BEGINNING OF ‘THE 
GREAT WAR. 

Vol. IV. THE Great EUROPEAN WAR. 


THE MAKING OF WESTERN EUROPE. Being an Attempt 
to Trace the Fortunes of the Children of the Roman Empire. 
Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 


GIBBON, EDWARD. 
*DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited 
with Notes by MILMAN, GuIzoT and Sir WM. SMIrH. Maps. 
8 Vols. 7s. 6d. each. evrsed Edition in 2 Parts, 5s. each. 


GOLDSMITH, OLIVER. 
*WORKS OF. Edited with Notes by PETER CUNNINGHAM. 
4 Vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


|GOMPERZ, THEODOR. 


THE GREEK THINKERS. 4 Vols. 
Vol. I. THE BEGINNINGs. 
Vol. II. SoOcRATES AND THE SOCRATICS. 
Vol. III. Prato. 

Vol. IV. ARISTOTLE AND His SUCCEssoRs, 


GROTE, GEORGE. 


14s. net each. 
PLATO. 


[Now Keady. 


*HISTORY OF GREECE. Illustrated. 10 Vols. 5s. each. 
HALLAM, HENRY. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Lidrary 


Edition, 3 Vols. 30s.— 
Edition, 7s. 6d. 
EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. Cabinet Edition, 
Vols. 12s.—Student’s Edition, 7s. 6d. 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
3 Vols. 36s.— Cabinet Edition, 4 Vols. 16s. 


HANDBOOKS. 
INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON. 
JAPAN. Maps and Plans. 20s. 


JOHN. 
A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY. 
New Supplement. 21s. net. 


KUGLER’S PAINTING. 

THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS. Illustrated. 2 Vols. 30s 

THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH SCHOOLS, 
Illustrated. 2 Vols. 24s. 


MAINE, SIR HENRY S. 
ANCIENT LAW. With Introduction and Notes rm Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 5s. net. 
ANCIENT LAw. 2s. 6d. net. NoTeEs. Separate. 2s. 6d. net.- 
VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


Qs. 2s. 6d. net. 
EARLY HISTORY OF a LAW. 
INSTITUTIONS. 9s. 


EARLY LAW AND 9s. 


MARCO POLO. 
THE BOOK OF SER MARCO POLO, the Venetian. Sir 
Henry Yule’s Translation, revised by Prof. HENRI CORDIER. 
Illustrated. 2 Vols. £3 3s. net. 


Cabinet Edition, 3 Vols. 12s.—Student’s 


Library LEdition,. 


Maps and Plans. 203. 


Second Edition. With 


Applications should be made to your Bookseller, from whom all particulars may be obtained, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S STANDARD WORKS. 


MEDICI. 
THE MEDICI. 
2 Vols. 36s. net. 


MILMAN, DEAN. 
*EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 Vols. 
*LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 Vols. 


MOLMENTI, POMPEO. 
HISTORY OF VENICE. = 3 Parts (2 Vols. 
each Part. 
Part I.—VENICE IN THE MIDDLE AGEs, 
Part II.—VENICE IN THE GOLDEN AGE, 
Part III.—TuHE DECADENCE OF VENICE. 


MOTLEY, JOHN LOTHROP. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
6s. each. 
*JOHN OF BARNEVELD. Illustrated. 2 Vols. 
Library Edition. 2 Vols. tos. 6d. net each. 
*RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. Illustrated. 
Edition. 3 Vols. tos. 6d, net each. 


MURRAY’S DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 


BIOGRAPHY AND LITERATURE 
To the End of the Sixth Century. With an Account of the 
Principal Sects and Heresies. Edited by the Very Rev. HENRY 
Wace, D.D., and the Rev. WILLIAM C, Piercy. 1 Vol. 
1,040 pages. 2Is. net. 


By Colonel G. F. Younc, Illustrated. 


4s. each. | 
4s. each. 


each.) net 


4 Vols. 
12s. Also 


Library 


ROBERTSON, CANON. 
*IISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
each. Sold separately. 


SMITH, SIR WM. 
*DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 3 Vols. 


£4 45. 

SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 2s. 6d. net. 

*DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. _ Illustrated. 
2 Vols. £3 13s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
With 900 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 31s. 6d. each. 

CONCISE DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. With over 1,100 Illustrations. 21s. 

SMALLER DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. With 200 Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, 
AND GEOGRAPHY. With over 800 Woodcuts. 18s. 

SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, 
MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. With 200 Woodcuts. 


7s. 6d. 
COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


8 Vols, 


With Illustrations. 


Medium 8vo. 
16s. 
SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 7s. 6d. 
COPIOUS “od CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- 


ARY. 16: 
SMALLER ENGLISH- LATIN DICTIONARY. 7s. 6d. 


| SMILES, SAMUEL. 


MURRAY’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. 


DICTIONARY. 
Edited by the Rev. WiLL1AM C. Piercy, M.A. With Coloured 
Maps and 365 Illustrations. 21s., also 3-morocco, 25s. 


MUSICAL SERIES. 

Crown S8vo. 5s. net each. 
ART OF THE SINGER. By W. J. HENDERSON. 
CHOIRS AND CHORAL MUSIC. By A. MEEs. 
HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC. By H. E. KRensiet, 
HOW MUSIC DEVELOPED, By W. J. HENDERsON. 
MUSIC. How IT CAME TO BE WHAT IT Is. By HANNAH SMITH. 
THE OPERA, PAST AND PRESENT. By W. F. ApTuorp. 


ORCHESTRA: AND ORCHESTRAL MUSIC, By W. J. 
IIENDERSON. 
WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC. By W. J. HENDERsonN. 


PIANOFORTE AND ITS MUSIC. By H. E. KRenBIEL. 

SOME FORERUNNERS OF ITALIAN OPERA. By W. T. 
HIENDERSON. 

SONGS AND SONG WRITERS. By Henry T. Finck. 


SUCCESS IN MUSIC AND I HOW IT IS WON. By Henry 
T. Finck, 7s. 6d. net. 


POPE, ALEXANDER. 
*LIFE AND WORKS OF. Introductions and Notes by J. W. 
CROKER, Rev, W. ELwin, and W, J. CourTHOoPE. 10 Vols. 
Ios. 6d. each. ‘ 


PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 
Illustrated. 6s, net each, 


BOOK OF WHALES. F. E. BEepparp. 

CLIMATE. By Rospert DE Courcy Warp. 

COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BRAIN AND 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. By Professor J. Los. 

EARTH SCULPTURE. By Professor GEIKIE. 

GROUNDWORK OF SCIENCE. By St. GEorGE MIVART. 

HYGIENE OF NERVES AND MIND IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. By A. Foret. 

INFECTION AND IMMUNITY. By Georce S. STERNBERG. 

INTERPRETATION OF RADIUM. By Freperick Soppy. 

OF AGE, GROWTH AND DEATH. By CuHar 

MINor. 

RIVER DEVELOPMENT. By Professor I. C. Russet, 

SOLAR SYSTEM. By CuHaARLes Poor. 

STARS. Professor Simon 

STUDY OF MAN. By Professor A. C. HADDON, 

VOLCANOES. By Professor BONNEY. 


HEREDITY. By J. ArtHurR THomson. 


PROTHERO, R. E. 
THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 5s. net. Also Judia 
Paper Edition, bound up with the Authorized Version of the 
Psalms. In Leather. 5s. net. 


gs. net. 


Volumes marked * may be had on special terms, 


| 


Uniform Edition, 3s. 6d. each. 


} Also 2s. net and Is. net. 
INDUSTRIAL BIO-; JAMES NASMYTH: EN- 

GRAPHY. | “ GINEER. Also Is. net. 
LIFEAND LABOUR. ts.net | JASMIN: BARBER, POET, 
MEN OF INVENTION | _ PHILANTHROPIST. 

AND INDUSTRY. | BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND 
SCOTCH NATURALIST, _ _ THE WORLD. 

Tuos. EDWARD. ' ROBERT DICK: GEOLOGIST 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, | _ anp Boranist. 


THE ARTISTIC POTTER. THE HUGUENOTS. 
| *LIV ES OF THE ENGINEERS. | 3s. 6d. each. 
BRINDLEY, VERMUYDEN, MyppLeTon, Perry: Early Engineers. 
SMEATON AND RENNIE: Harbours, Lighthouses, and Bridges. 
METCALFE AND TELFORD: History of Roads, 
BOULTON AND WatT: The Steam Engine, 
GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON: The Locomotive. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL SMILES. 2 Photogravure 


Portraits. 15s. net. 
STANLEY, late DEAN. 
SINAI AND PALESTINE. With Maps. §s. net. Also Is. net. 
THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND. Illustrated. 1s. net. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. _ Illustrated. 
Vols. 2s. 6d. net each. 


HISTORY 
2s. 6d. net. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 7s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS CANTERBURY. _ Illus- 
trated. 6s., 2s. 6d. net, and Is. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS oF “WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
Illustrated. 15s. 

CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 2s. 6d. net. 

ESSAYS CHIEFLY ON QUESTIONS OF CHURCH AND 
STATE. 6s. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF TIIOMAS ARNOLD, 
2 Vols. 12s.—Cheap Edition. 1 Vol. 2s. 6d. net. 


TACITUS. 


THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. An English Translation, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Maps, By Prof. G. G. RAMsay. 


15s. net each. 
Vol. I. Books I.—VI. Vol. II, Books XI.—XVI. 


WALTERS, HENRY B. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY. 
Birch’s famous work. Numerous Illustrations, 


£3 35. net. 


YULE, COLONEL SIR H.,and BURNELL, 


ARTHUR COKE. 
HOBSON-JOBSON. Beinga Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial 
Words and Phrases, Thoroughly Revised by WILLIAM CROOKE, 
28s. net. 


OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. With Map. 


Based on Samuel 
2 Vols. 


Applications should be made to your Bookseller, from whom all particulars may be obtaintd, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MYTH AND LEGEND IN 
LITERATURE AND ART 


A series of Four 
Lavishly Illustrated Volumes :— 


Classic Myth and Legend By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF 
Celtic Myth and Legend » CHARLES SQUIRE 

Teutonic Myth and Legend » CONALD A. MACKENZIE 
Romance & Legend of Chivalry ,, A. R. HOPE MONSRIEFF 


The world’s great legends are of undying interest and charm. There breathes through them “the freshness 
of the early world.” They come down to us from the earth’s romantic youth, before the progress of science and 
criticism had repressed imagination and curbed the play of fancy. These old stories are indeed a joy for ever ! 

BOOK-LOVERS will find herein, retold in simple prose, the original tales upon which the greatest of our 
poetry and prose is founded. The following is a random selection of poems wholly on classical themes :— 


Wordsworth’s “ Laodamia.” Lowell’s “The Sirens,” ‘“ Prometheus,” 
Tennyson's ‘“Lotos Eaters,” “ Ulysses,” “Hebe,” “ Eurydice.” 
“Tithonus,” ‘“ Tiresias,” Longfellow’s “Endymion,” “Enceladus,” 
“Demeter & Persephone.” “The Masque of Pandora.” 
Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound,” Morris’s “The Life and Death of 
“ Arethusa,” “Hymn of Pan,” Jason,” 
“Hymn of Apollo.” “‘ Atalanta’s Race.” 


TO THOSE INTERESTED IN SCULPTURE AND PAINTING it will be almost needless to point 
out that in the catalogues of our chief picture galleries titles like those appended occur in abundance, The 
enjoyment of these great works of art naturally requires a knowledge of mythology. 


“A Bacchante.” “Perseus and Andromeda.” 
“Orpheus and Eurydice.” “Hylas and the Nymphs.” 
“ Clytie.” “The Lament for Icarus.” 
‘Cupid and Psyche.” “The Minotaur.” 

“Danae and the Tower of Brass.” “ Clytemnestra.” 

“Perseus and the Grez.” 


TO DEVOTEES OF MUSIC AND MUSICAL AMATEURS these volumes will come as a real 
boon. ‘The study of these simple stories enables one to enter into the spirit of a composer’s music, to obtain a 
firmer grasp of the aims and objects of the world’s great musicians. To illustrate the importance of the study of 
mythology to musicians we give below a few of the great compositions that have been inspired by these old 
romances. 


OPERAS: PROGRAMME MUSIC: 
Gluck’s “ Orpheus,” | Bantock’s “The Witch of Atlas,” 
“ Alceste.” | “Sappho.” 
Wagner's “ Ring of the Nibelungs,” | 
Liszt, “ Orpheus.” 
and solide,” | MacDowell, ‘Lancelot and Elaine.” 
“ Parsifal.” , Mendelssohn, ‘The Legend of the 
Goldmark’s “ Merli a | Lovely Melusina.” 
ee Converse, “The Festival of Pan,” 
Bellini’s Norma.” “‘Endymion’s Narrative,” 
Weber’s “Der Freischiitz.” Euphrosyne.” 
Boito’s “ Mephistopheles.’ Franck, “ Psyche.” 


The volumes are profusely illustrated with To THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
reproductions of famous pictures and sculpture 34-5 Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 
by famous artists, reproduced in colour and As a reader of Zhe Saturday Review, I should be glad to 

; receive the booklet concerning 
black and white. Altogether there are 144 full ‘* Myth and Legend in Literature and Art.” 
page plates. The set of four vo umes is issued 


at 30/=net. (On foreign orders postage and 
duty extra.) 


PLEASE SEND THIS FORM, OR A P.C. TO SAME EFFECT, 
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THE EYE-WITNESS 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE CONTAINS: 

A PAUSE FOR THOUGHT. By Cecil Chesterton. 
COMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 

THOSE UNFORTUNATE FIGURES, 

For THE DEFENCE: XI. IN DEFENCE OF LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 


By Junius. 
STAGE REALISM. By L. J. McQuilland. 
Mrs. MARKHAM’s ‘‘ HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” II, 


On Miitary History. 

AN AUSTRIAN GHosT. By the Duke of Argyll. 

THE WALLED GARDEN. By J. C. Squire. 

A BEAUTIFUL PLANT. By Delf. 

RHYMES FOR THE TIMES: XI. BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES UPON 
CERTAIN STATESMEN NOW LIVING OR RECENTLY 

; DECEASED. ByC, A. 

THE PASSING OF THE LINER. By J. K. Prothero. 

THE SNOBBERY OF SYNONYMS. By Enid Dauncey. 

THE FruGaL MIND. ByF. Y. E. . 

A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS. By E. Nesbit. . 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS, 
PusitsHinG OrFice: 16 Kinc Street, Covent Garpen, W.C. 


By Robert Augustin. 


THE 
Sport Politics 
Solty BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday, 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HunTinc, LAwN TENNIS, 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY, 


This Week's Issue contains: 
WILL THERE BE A RUBBER SHORTAGE? 
THE DUNLOP PALACE. 
WHEN RUBBER IS AT ITS WORST: Dividend 
Possibilities of Asahan. 
THE LATE FRANCIS PEARS. 
THE WORLD OF FIBRE. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6 ; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


“When Rubber is at its Worst.” 


X.Y.Z.’s articles in the “ Rubber World” continue in 
constant demand. In the last twelve months, X.Y.Z. has 
contributed the following estimates of dividend possibilities 
“when rubber is at its worst”; 


September 7 (1911), RATANUI; September 14, KAPAR PARA; 
September 21, SUNGEI KAPAR ; September 28, SELANGOR ; 
October 5, ANGLO-MALAY ; October 12, JONG-LANDOR ; October 
19, MKU MBI ; October 26, BERNAM-PERAK ; November 2, SENGAT ; 
9, BRIEH; November 16, CASTLEFIELD (KLANG) ; 
November 23, SELANGOR UNITED; November 30, PEGOH ; 
December 7, BUKIT RAJAH; December 14, TAIPING RUBBRR 
PLANTATIONS; December 21, BEAUFORT ; December 28, UNITED 
SERDANG ; January 4, 1912, PATALING; January 11, MALAY 
RUBBFR PLANTERS ; January 18, JASIN (MALACCA); January 
25, SUNGEI DANGAR; February 1, ULU RANTAU ; February 8, 
TEBRAU ; February 15, REMBIA ; February 22, BATANG MALAKA; 
February 29. TANAH DATAR ; March 7, SUNGEI LIANG ; March 
14, CHIMPUL; March 21, CHEVIOT, and CHIMPUL (Revised) ; 
March 28, RUBANA; April 4, LUMUT ; April 11, SUNGEI KRIAN ; 
April 18, STRAITS RUBBER; April 25, ST. GEORGE; May 2, 
KURAU; May 9, CONSOLIDATED MALAY; May 16, KUALA 
SELANGOR ; May 23, BEKOH ; May 30, LANADRON ; June 6, 
MERCHISTON ; June 13, CHOTA; June 20, SUNGEI BULOH ; 
June 27, MADINGLEY ; July 4, FEDERATED (SELANGOR) ; July 
11, SIALANG ; July 18, KALI GLAGAH; July 15, HIDDEN 
STREAMS; August 1, SUMATRA CONSOLIDATED ; August 8, 
TALI AYER; August 15, NEW CROCODILE; August 22, BEAU 
SEJOUR ; August 29, ASAHAN, 

Single Copies of any number more than 3 months old, by post, 3}d. 
h other numbers by post, 13d. 
w.c. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


THE STANDARD BOOKS ON BRIDGE. 


11th THOUSAND. 


“Saturday’ Bridge 


By W. DALTON. 
That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
this book. 
5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 


Inferences at Bridge. 


There are many players who, whilst familiar with 
the general principles of the game, never dream 
of drawing even the most simple inference from 
what they see. To them this book should be of 
great assistance. 

Is. net, or post free 1s. 1id. 


“Saturday” 
Auction Bridge. 


By HELLESPONT. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain tempera- 
ments more strongly than ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
set forth in the simplest way by Hellespont. 


3s. 6d. net, or post free 3s. 9d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


TWO BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


GRENIER’S 
RUBBER 
ANNUALS 


For I9IO-II and I9II-I2. 


These Annuals are full of information for all who are 
interested in rubber plantations, whether as planters, 
shareholders or directors. 


They are published at 3s. each. 


The first sold out directly and had to be reprinted ; of the 
second a much larger edition was issued. 


A certain number of both are available in London and, by 
arrangement with the propietor, the Ruder World is 
able to offer the two Annuals to its readers at 2s. nett, 
by post in the United Kingdom 2s. 4d., Abroad 2s. 7d. 


In other words, the Rudder World offers the Annuals at 
one-third the price at which they have sold in their 
thousands. 


Separately the Annuals will cost—the 1910-11 Annual 
1s. 3d. nett, post free at Home 1s. 6d., Abroad 1s. 8d. ; 
and the 1911-12 Annual 1s. 6d. nett, post free at 
Home ts. 9d., Abroad 1s. 11d. 


THE RUBBER WORLD, 10 King St., Covent Cotte, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER CO’S 
“2. FOR HOLIDAY READING 


At all Booksellers and Bookstally. 


Smith, Elder & “€o’s 
New is. Net Series. 


1. Deeds that Won the Empire. Dr. W H. Fitchétt. 
2. The Cruise of the ‘‘ Cachalot”’ “Round the 

World after Sperm Whales. ‘Fraftk Bullen. 
3. Fights for the Flag. Dr. W? H. Fitchett. 
4. The Log of a Sea Waif. Frank “T. Bullen. 
5. The Gamekeeper at Home. “Richard Jefferies. 
6. A Londoner’s Log Book. Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell. 
. The Sowers. Henry Seton. Merriman. 


B. Jess. H. Rider Haggard. 
g. Vice Versa. Anstey. 
10. Woodland, Moor, and Stream. 


Edited by J. .A. Owen. 
. The Tale of the Great Mutiny. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
. Sixty Years in the Wilderness. Sir Henry W. Lucy, 
A Vision of India. Sidney Low. 


The Defence of Plevna. Capt. F. W. von Herbert. 
C.M.G., 


The Sherlock Holmes. A. Doyle. 
Nelson and His Captains. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
With Edged Tools. Henry Seton Merriman. 


_The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
By A. Conan Doyle. 


13. 
14, 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Sir A. Conan Doyle's 
Works 


3/6 Coie 8vo. 


The Green Flag, and other Stories of War 
and Sport. on 
---The Tragedy of the Korosko. 
Uncle Bernac: a Memory of the Empire. 
Rodney Stone. 
The White Company. 
The Adventures of Gerard. 
The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 
- The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
__The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 
The Sign of Four. 
‘Nigel. 
A Duet, with an Occasional Chorus. 
Round the Fire Stories. 
Micah Clarke. 
The Captain of the Pole Star. 
The Refugees. 
' The Stark Munro Letters. 


THIN PAPER EDITION OF 


Stanley J. Weyman’s 
Novels 


(AUTHOR’S COMPLETE EDITION). 
In 20 Volumes. Arranged Chronologically. 


With an Introduction in the First Volume by 
MR. WEYMAN. 


Small Crown 8vo. gilt top. 
Each Volume 2s. net in Cloth; 3S. net in Leather. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 


The House of the Wolf. 

The New Rector. 

The Story of Francis Cludde. 

A Gentleman of France. 

The Man in Black. 

. Under the Red Robe. 

My Lady Rotha. 

. Memoirs of a Minister of France. 
. The Red Cockade. 

. Shrewsbury. 

. The Castle Inn. 

Sophia. 

. Count Hannibal. 

. In Kings’ Byways. 

. The Long Night. 

. The Abbess of Vlaye. 

. Starvecrow Farm. 

. Chippinge. 1 
. Laid up in Lavender. 
. The Wild Geese. 


OO ON OUP 


THIN PAPER EDITION OF 
Henry Seton Merriman’s 
Novels 


in 14 Volumes. With an Introduction in the First 
Volume by E. F. S. and S. G. T. 


In clear type, and handy size. Fcap. 8vo. gilt top. 
Each Volume 28. net in Cloth; 3g. net in Leather. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 
. The Slave of the Lamp. 
. The Sowers. 
From One Generation to Another. 
. With Edged Tools. 
. The Grey Lady. 
. Flotsam. 
In Kedar’s Tents. 
. Roden’s Corner. 
. The Isle of Unrest. 
. The Velvet Glove. 
. The Vultures. 
12. Barlasch of the Guard. 
13- Tomaso’s Fortune, and other Stories. 
14. The Last Hope. 


Prospectus Post FREE ON 


ON AU 


O 


APPLICATION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Printed hes the ‘Proprietor Srorrise OODE Co, 
Covent 
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